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8 DIO LEWIS, M.D. 

PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
| PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 
\i- | [Given seven years ago, without any knowledge of the 
5 name or pursuit of Dr. Lewis.] 
| 7 : 
0- | Your head is unusually large, and is sup- 
rin- j 


| ported by an excellent body. All your physi- 
Be | eal functions are vigorous and well balanced. 
You are from a very long-lived stock on both 
sides, at least on your mother’s, and are ca- 
Ce | pable of living to great age yourself, but have 
thus far lived too fast. You should live and 
exercise much in the open air. Take large 














do responsibilities and labors upon yourself, for 

, in the harder you work the better you will feel. 

age Your system manufactures energy very fast, . 

. re that your will requires to work correspond- PORTRA a OF i R. sia LEWIS. 

ae ingly hard. I 
For Your most conspicuous characteristic is Caus- study. You look further into those hidden memory of details is rather poor, but of 
ase ality. You are a deep and profound thinker; | mysteries than most men, but your practical | thought it is first best. You never forget the 
‘S, ‘are always investigating original laws and | powers are not equal to your philosophy, and | subject-matter, and are able to command your 


fundamental conditions—this is your great | herein lies your chief mental defect. Your | knowledge for the time being. You have a 


. —m=—___________a —— 
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remarkable faculty for discussion by ridicule, 
and by showing up the absurdities of opposite 
doctrines. Ambition is your second leading 
characteristic. You seek popularity but for 
morals and talents. Dignity is less than 
ambition; you think relatively more of 
what other people think of you than you do 
of yourself, and are too much elated by com- 
mendation and cut by reproach. Your will 
is very strong; it is impossible to drive you. 
Firmness and Combativeness are prodigious, 
so that you are positive and contrary as a man 
need be. You are every way calculated to 
sway other minds. To whip you is impos- 


man or circumstances, you would not stay so. 
but would fight on tothe last. We rarely find 


courage, resolution, love of opposition, and | 
willingness to grapple right in with life’s diffi- | 


culties so conspicuously developed. You have 
a very great attachment to woman; always 


worshiped the sex, and have a happy faculty | 


of winning their good graces. Are highly 
susceptible to the love influence. 
one of the warmest of friends, and make 
hearty friends wherever you go; yet you also 
make bitter enemies, because. being strong and 


earnest, you make a very decided impression | 
You care less for the home and | 
lack | 
plodding patience; you bring matters right to | 
Have a | 


in some way. 
spot. and more for the friends. You 
a focus, and pass to something else. 
great many excellent thoughts, and a great 
variety of subjects, but they are rather scat- 
tering; at least you should cultivate Consecu- 
tiveness. Are not at all destructive; never 


strike a fallen foe, yet are bound to conquer. | 


Have much Acquisitiveness, and know how to 
make things pay, and yet money is by no 


means the bent of your life—ambition is more | 


so. You would make a first-rate agent to talk 
for any important public matter, such as rail- 
roads, or any political subject, and ought to 
fill some such public place; but you would 
alwavs take strong moral ground for the right 


and against the wrong, and would despise the | 
Are gov- | 


mere games of political parties. 
erned by principle, and would endeavor to do 
the just and honest thing. 
tical, believe only what you see demonstrated, 
and yet are a sincere worshiper of the Deity ; 
but you are not sectarian in spirit, but inter- 
pret the Bible from your own reason, instead 
of the theories of others. Are much more 
philanthropic than devout, and place your re- 
ligion more in works than faith. 
superior mechanical ingenuity, but would 
never be satisfled with that vocation. Have 
a brilliant imagination, and often express 
yourself eloquentiv and fluently, especially 
use extravagant expressions and high-wrought 
figures of speech. Have a great love of the 
grand and sublime, and always impart these 
elements to whatever you say and do Loveto 
deal in stupendous operations, and use a great 
many words expressive of boundlessness and 
infinity. You possess large Order, and yet 
it takes a mental rather than a material cast. 
Are fond of the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, but not particularly good in reckoning 
figures. Oratory, eloquence, argumentation, 
and logic constitute your mental forte. You 
combine the imaginative and reflective to an 
unusual degree. You ought to make a deep 
and marked impression in the world, Nature 
has dealt liberally by you. You only require 
to place yourself in some conspicuous position 
in order to shine, the more so as you grow older. 


You are | 





The faults you are predisposed to are excess- 
ive ambition, love of praise, and desire to ac- 
quire popularity; still the element is directed 
chiefly by philosophy and philanthropy, and 
when so guided it is really a virtue. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Dr. Lewis, now forty years old, five feet 
ten inches high, weighing nearly 200 Ibs., 
with immense lungs and voice, remarkable 
vitality, the warmest social nature, an ex- 
haustless fund of anecdote and humor, and a 
hearty, earnest interest in all the progressive 


| movements of the day, was born near Auburn, 
sible; and if you were whipped, either by | 


N. Y., studied medicine in the office of the 


| well-known Dr. Briggs of that city, attended 


the medical department of Harvard Univers- 
ity, and commenced the practice of his pro- 
fession in 1843, in a village not far from his 
native town. 

Two years subsequently he removed to Buf- 
falo, N. Y., where he practiced his profession 
until the autumn of 1852, when, on account 
of the failing health of his wife, a daughter 


| of the late excellent Dr. Peter Clarke, of New 


York city, he left Buffalo to reside a winter 
at the South. 

The first month was spent at Fredericks- 
burg, Va. Accustomed to habits of the great- 


est activity, our friend found himself restive | 
in the lounging of a hotel life, and gladly | 
availed himself of an invitation to deliver a | 


lecture upon some physiological subject. 


This led to a second, a third, and, before the | 


month expired, to a ninth. 


As Dr. Lewis was about to leave, the new | 
city hall had just reached its completion, and | 
the first exercise held in it was the presenta- | 
| tion of a silver pitcher to the Doctor, by Col. 
Clark, the mayor, on behalf of the gentlemen | 
of the city, and a silver goblet on behalf of | 
| the ladies. The ceremonies and speeches were 


of an interesting character. 

Dr. Lewis then proceeded to Richmond, 
where in seven weeks he delivered seventy- 
two lectures, more than twenty of which were 
given in a public hall, and the remainder in 


| the Baptist College, located in the suburbs of 
Are almost skep- | 


that city, and the female seminaries of the city. 


On the day of his departure the citizens | 


presented him with an entire tea service of 
splendid silver plate. The ceremonies occurred 


in the Second Baptist Church, and an interest- | 
| ing account of the same was published in the 
| Richmond Whig of March 16th, 1853. 

You possess | 


The winter being a most delightful one, a 
journey farther South was deemed unnecessary, 
and after spending a few weeks at Norfolk, 
Fortress Monroe, and Petersburg, he returned 
North. 


His experience as a lecturer had been a sur- 


prising revelation to him. Before starting for 
the South he had never undertaken to speak 
in public, and supposed himself ineapable of 
such a feat. His first attempts had been re- 
warded by such interest and testimonials as 
those Southern cities had never bestowed upon 
other speakers. 

Upon his return to the North, and after 
much consultation with friends, Dr. Lewis re- 
solved to change the entire policy of his life, 
and to enter the field as a lecturer upon phys- 
iological and sanitary subjects. 

Proceeding to Buffalo, and arranging for a 
final leave-taking, he provided himself with 
such apparatus as could be obtained in this 
country, to which he made many important 
additions in 1856, during a tour in Europe, 




















ILLS ODER Rai 

The winters of 1854 and 1855 were given 
to the South. From various cities valuable 
testimonials of esteem and gratitude were re. 
ceived. 

Soon after entering the field as a lect 
his attention was drawn to the subject of 
tematic exercise as a means of physical reno. 
vation. Exercise was obviously the principal 
condition of health and strength. For women 
and children no provision had been made. 
The gymnasium had thus far been almost ex. 
clusively contrived for and devoted to the use 
of young men. 

With all the advantages of a long and 
thorough acquaintance with anatomy and 
physiology, Dr. Lewis set about the task of 
inventing and developing a new system of 
physical training which should be attractive 
and profitable to persons of both sexes, all 
ages and degrees of strength. 

Provided with various sorts of apparatus, 
the Doctor invented, experimented, and classi- 
fied while engaged in peregrinating and lec. 
turing. When the necessary progress had 
been made, classes, especially of school-teach- 
ers, were organized and instructed at many 
points. Inevitably everything was fragment- 
ary and imperfect. But from the very first 
year certain undérlying principles were clearly 
comprehended and practically recognized. 

Keeping these fundamental requisites before 
him, Dr. L. has developed a system of gym- 
nasties, of which the New York Times justly 
says: 

‘For those who enjoy the poetry of motion 
we could suggest a positive treat by directing 
them to witness an hour’s performance of the 
new gymnastics, adapted to the young and old 


urer, 
SYs- 


of either sex,” ete., ete. 


The Tribune, in a somewhat extended dis- 
cussion of the new system, says: 

‘* Every muscle of the body is brought into 
play, without straining or unpleasant effort. 
Many of the attitudes are graceful, and more 
striking than those ordinarily witnessed on the 


stage. In a word, it is poetry in motion, and 
motion set to music. All tHe attitudes are 
chaste and elegant, and when made in concert, 
as they usually are, the motions are as uni- 
form as those made by a disciplined regiment 
of Zouaves.” 

That veteran educational magazine, the 
Massachusetts Teacher, published in Boston, 


| says: 


“The noble work which Dr. Lewis has 
done in behalf of physical education is well 
known to American educators. It is not too 
much to say that to him, more than to any 
other man, must be attributed the deep 
practical interest now manifested by educa- 
tors throughout the country, in referénce 
to the proper cuiture of the human body. 
For many years distinguished professional 
gentlemen had discoursed on the importance 
of physical training ; but when teachers, freely 
admitting the need of such training, said, 
‘Tell us just what we can do in the school- 
room toward accomplishing the desired end, 
no one was able to give a distinct and satis- 
factory answer. Two years ago, at the meet- 
ing of the American Institute of Instruction 
in Boston, Dr. Lewis described, and practically 
illustrated, his methods of physical culture. 
We need not refer to the enthusiasm with 
which these methods were received. All pres- 
ent seemed to unite in exclaiming, ‘ Here, at 
last, is something practicable. These things 
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we ean learn to do, and teach our children to 
do’ The influence of Dr. Lewis’ arguments 
and visible proof was soon felt far and wide. 
Prominent educators returned from the insti- 
tute, and at once began to put into practice 
what they had learned. And now in many of 
the large cities and towns of our country the 
methods presented by Dr. L.—modified, in 
some cases, to conform to local circumstances 
_—are in successful use.” 

About three years since Dr. Lewis settled 
in Boston, with the view of establishing a 
normal institute for physical education. Dif- 
ficulties were surmounted, an incorporation 
was secured, and President Felton, of Harvard 
University, became the active and earnest pre- 
siding officer of the Normal Institute. The 
distinguished Dr. Walter Channing, and other 
gentlemen of learning, became professors in 
the new college. Three classes composed of 
persons of both sexes have received the diplo- 
ma of the institution, and are now engaged in 
teaching the new gymnastics in various parts 
of the country. There is scarcely a school in 
the North which has not more or less of the 
new system in its daily exercises. 

Of the impression which the Normal Insti- 
tute for Physical Education has produced upon 
the educators of New England, some notion 
may be formed by an extract from one among 
many similar speeches made at the second 
commencement of the Institute. 

Hon. John D. Philbrick, superintendent of 
the schools of Boston, said : 

“{ rejoice, Mr. President, that the Normal 
Institute for Physical Education has been 
established in Boston. [I rejoice that it has at 
its head a gentleman so admirably qualified to 
give it eminent success. I believe that no 
individual has ever, in this country, given the 
subject of physical education such an impulse 
as has Dr. Lewis. You may not know it, 
ladies and gentlemen, but this institution is 
famous in every part of the land. There is 
not a live educator in America who is not 
looking to see what is to be the result of Dr. 
Lewis’ institution in Boston. These exercises 
ean be introduced into any school-room with 
desks. The problem is solved. 

“T trust, ladies and gentlemen, that this is 
the commencement of a new era, and that the 
system taught by Dr. Lewis will be univers- 
ally introduced into our schools.’’ 

Dr. Lewis has only begun his labors in the 
field of physical education. Asa writer, lecturer, 
and teacher the world will hear more of him. 
As a writer the public is already familiar with 
his style. It is singularly terse and pithy. 
Few pens have crowded so much into a brief 
paragraph. A fair specimen of his style is 
shown in one of his contributions to the New 
York Independent, entitled, “Our Teeth,” 
which we copied in the December number of 
this JourNnaL. 

Dr. Lewis is editor of the Gymnastic Month- 
ly, author of the recent work, “‘The New 
Gymnastics,” and has announced a series of 
works on various departments of Physical Ed- 
ucation. 

As a lecturer, the Docior is remarkable for 
genial humor and utter simplicity. A daily 

journal, in commenting on one of his lectures, 
says: ‘“ Every one presently ftels as if he had 
had the whole thing in his own mind all along. 
A more lucid exposition it is hardly possible 
to conceive, while his voice is one of such power 
and distinctness that he fills the largest hall 
Without effort.”’ 





As a teacher of his own system of gymnas- | 


} 


tics, one of our most eminent medical men, | 


who was at one time a pupil of the Doctor's, 
expresses this opinion: “I can not refrain 
from speaking of the master. He fully under- 
stands his system. 
of command essential in a teacher of physical 
exercise. He is precise and clear in his ex- 
planations of the various exercises required of 
his pupils.” 

Thousands of earnest educators are watch- 
ing this Boston educational movement with 
the deepest interest. 


a ome 
LIFE AND ITS POWERS. 


EXTRACT OF A SERMON 


BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“Tam come that they might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.”—Joun x. 10. 


Men are not wont to think of human life as 
a thing that can be increased or diminished. 
They do not think of life as of bulk or quan- 


| tity, so that, some of it having been with- 


drawn, there shall be loss of life ; or, so that, 
something having been added to it, there shall 
be more life. In John, particularly, the Saviour 


is represented as declaring himself to be life, | 


and the cause of life in others. It is one of 
the frequent promises, that he will give to his 
disciples life. But here there is that peculiar 
inflection which I have mentioned—namely, 
he not only will give life, but he will increase 
its quantity, that they may have it more abun- 
dantly. 

One man may be larger and stronger than 
another, as it respects his body; but it is not 
imagined that one man can have more life 
than another. One may have greater powers 
of mind, greater capacity of executing more 
and higher tasks; but life, or the element of 
being, seems, to common thought, not an ex- 
pansible or varying quantity. 

Without meddling with the yet unsolved 
problem of what the vital principle is, we 
shall, upon some reflection, conclude that 
these impressions are not well founded with 
relation even to the physical life. 


LIFE OF PLANTS. 

Of both plants and animals we knew that 
there are such things as low and high vitality. 
It is among the modern discoveries that plants 
have life, as animals have. It is so much 
lower that its developments are comparatively 
few, and its signs are few; nevertheless, the 
beginning and rudimentary forms of life exist 
in vegetation. And no man knows how to take 
care of things tenderly and lovingly, with full 
enjoyment of them, unless he has some such 
imagination as that they have life, and that 
they are to be treated as things that have life. 
And where this imagination exists, it soon 
ceases to be imagination, and becomes a scien- 
tific truth. But how long is the grade of the 
life of a plant compared with what we under- 
stand by life! There is not so much life, we 
all will agree, in a plant, as there is in an 
animal. In the lowest animal creations, how- 
ever, the organization is so small, the organs 


| limited. 


He has that natural power | 





are so few, and the functions are consequently 
so few, that the range of existence is extremely 
A sponge is supposed to be an 
animal, fixed to its place, and having only one 
or two functions. And as in going downward 
you find that the nervous system is more and 


| more rudimentary, so you find that the func- 


tions and sensibilities are fewer, and that the 
life is therefore less. 


GRADATION OF ANIMALS. 


But as we rise, animals become more com- 
plex in organization, having more functions, 
and consequently more organs for those furic- 
tions. They sustain more relations to each 
other, they begin to multiply their relations to 
the outer world, and there is a clear and indis- 
putable addition to hfe by every new function 
which is given to it. If you can imagine a 
being with only the sense of sight, you will 
perceive that his life must be confined, in 
power and in range, simply to those aspects in 
nature which may be taken in by the eye, and 
that he must receive by that solitary sense the 
whole fruit of being, so far as he is concerned. 
Now add one by one the other senses. Add 
hearing, and you increase the capacity of life 
in him by that amount. Add smelling, and 
you augment his being so much. Add taste 
and touch, and the other faculties, and you 
multiply the sum of his life thereby. And in 
this adding, you increase the volume of being, 
not merely to the amount of the impressions 
received, but to the amount of the power in 
the mind upon which they are made. 

And this process goes on, actually, until we 
reach, through numerous gradations in the 
animal kingdom, man, the sovereign of crea- 
tion, because more elements of life. and more 
organs through whieh they shall act in this 
mundane sphere, are given to him than to any 
other creature, or all other creatures. And we 
see, in looking upon the animal kingdom, that 
the divine creative idea was almost a unit, 
and that in creating the faculties, God gave to 
each successive step and stage a little more 
with which to feel and to act, till he came to 
the highest type of creation in this world, 
man, who has the most faculties, the most 
functions, the most organs, and the most 
powers. 


HUMAN IMPROVEMENT. 


But though, as between one class of animals 
and another, there may be differences in quan- 
tity of life, it is supposed that, when we have 
reached man, the process of organization ends, 
and that thereafter the gift of life as to the 
human race is one and alike to all, each hav- 
ing the same organs of body, the same facul- 
ties of mind, and the same natural world. 
That there are substantially the same relations 
sustained to the natural world, to society, and 
to life, by the race generally; that there are 
great and generic likenesses between the con- 
ditions and experiences of all men, is not to 
be denied; but I think it will be seen that, 
without any mere figure of speech, and in lite- 
ral verity, there are differences iu the quantity 
of life, even among men. For a faculty not 
used is just the same as a faculty not possess- 
ed. The eyes shut are, for the time being. as 
if they were not there. A man asleep is for 
the time dead. And although it is true that 
there is the same provision for life in all men, 
it does not follow that that provision has been 
vitalized and developed so that men can make 
use of all their powers, and are the recipients 
of all the life which is possible in the organic 
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typical idea of man. There is, in fact, a vast 


range of degrees of life-quantity among men. | 


There is but limited living among the savages. 
More than the whole half of their capacities 
are dormant their life through. Do you not 
suppose that there are hundreds of thousands 
of Kamtschatkans that have been born, that 
have lived, and that have died, who never had 
the first impression of beauty? A man that 











ferent amounts of life. 
one man, you kill a hundred, if he is only the 
right man. As compared with a noble, patri- 
otic, morally-imbued, God-fearing, man-loving 


| man, if you kill a savage, it is not much more 


lives in a hole all the year long; a man that | 


eats blubber for his luxury; a man that lives 


life, probably, without having once removed 


than if you kill a fly as compared with an 
eagle. There is, here and there, a man in 
every nation such, that if you destroy him, you 
might almost literally destroy half the nation 
and not destroy so much life. There are men 


| who carry the secrets of philosophy, and 
in dirty skins ; a man that has lived his whole | 


the filth from his body, except as filth rubs off | 


filth—do you suppose that such a man has de- 
veloped the faculty of the beautiful ? A whole 
race of men, probably, have lived and died 
through thousands of years with scarcely one 
single report of that part of the mind which 
recognizes beauty. What relation is there 
between conscience in the vast majority of the 
Hottentots, and conscience in a Sydney or a 
Washington? If you should take conscience 
in a sphere where it is developed, and give 
part of it to lower brute natures, does it not 
seem to you as though probably this faculty 
would manifest itself among them as it had 
never done before ? 

On the top of Mount Washington you will 
will find evergreen trees and pine trees; but 
they are so stunted and small that they look 
like bushes rather than trees. The weather is 
so cold, and the seasons are so short, that they 


powers, and influences. There are Christ-like 
men who imitate their Master, and carry the 
world’s life in the developments of their life. 
There is not near as much in some men to 
destroy or to preserve as there is in others. 
Not that there are not the cells that might 


| have been developed in all; but they never 


have been developed in some, and therefore in 
them they are void and fruitless. 

The range of life is least, of course, in those 
faculties that are most near to the ground, if I 


| may so speak ; in that part of a man’s creation 


| material things. 


in which he first lives, and in which he lives 
most naturally. The physical is that which 
is less susceptible of development than any 
other part of our being. Its ranges are with 
The objects which life deals 


| with in that lowsphere are comparatively few. 


There pleasures are coarser and less desirable, 


| and life itself is subject to more interruptions 


grow very low—so low that no man at a dis- | 


tance would suspect that they were trees. | 
And so with faculties among men. Some- | 
times they have such a meager development | 
that they scarcely show that they are facul- | 
ties. As to power such as indicates life; as | 
to function and fullness of function—there is 
none of it. It is a very melancholy fact, but | 
one susceptible of demonstration, that count- 
less majorities of men have lived and died 
without having any conception of the faculties | 
that were in them in rudimentary or unde- 
veloped forms. They were not brought out, 
and therefore they added nothing to the life of 
those in whom they lay dormant. For we 
have life in proportion as we live in the dif- 
ferent parts of he mind. 

The peasant has not, then, as much life as 
the middle-class citizen, who is more fully de- 
veloped and more thoroughly aetive. There is | 
not so much of him in use. And the common 
citizen does not live so much as the educated, | 
high-minded man. He has not as many 
thoughts, nor as many fetlings. He is not | 
capable of generating as many. And such as | 
he has are not so high nor so remunerate. 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEN. 


As you come to the lower forms in which 
human nature exists, men are not merely to 
be characterized by their crimes and vices and 
rudenesses. You shall find life undeveloped, 
scant in its quantities. But where life is de- 
veloped by education (which includes the un- 
folding of every part), you shall find not only | 
that there is a development of life, but that | 
there is behind development that which makes | 
development. And there is, when you come | 
to look it through, nothing more remarkable | 
then this: that life is a thing of quantities, | 
and that one man has a good deal more of it | 
than another. One man has more capacity for 
quantity of life than another ; but where this | 
capacity is equal, different men, according to 
their circumstances of development, have dif- | 


and mutations, and to quicker extinguishment. 
By far the greater portion of the human 
family have their life in the lower class of 
faculties—in that class of faculties which 
allies them to the material world. 

You add very much when you rise from 
these and give quantity and power to life 
through the affections which relate man to 
man. And just in proportion as men become 
susceptible, rich, various, strong, in their 
social life, they have added to their animal 


| life. 


HIGHEST REALM OF LIFE. 


Next are the moral and intellectual parts of 
life; and these bring us into commerce with 
the infinite and eternal and transcendent. So 


| much are they the sources of our life, that, by 


eminence, they are called the life of man. 
The horse lives by appetites as man does. 
The dog and the elephant, although not sus- 
ceptible of such civilizing developments as 
man is, have the rudiments of affections. But 
there is no moral nature to a beast—to the 


| shame of men be it said; for beasts are much 


more moral than men generally are. But 
there is no conscience, no sense of right or 
wrong, no aspiration, no worshiping elements, 
in a beast. These belong to men. These are 
so many palatial chambers in the human soul. 

Lowest, then, is life nearest the ground, or 
allied to material things. Next is life in social 
relationships. And highest is that life which 
takes hold of the invisible; of God; of holy 
beings; of that which is in the future; of 
eternity ; of immortality. 

Not only is there development of life by the 
successive use of the various parts of the 
mind, but life increases, also, with the inten- 
sity of power and the capacity of permanency 
—that is, for facile and rich combinations, 
which may be endless. 

And as all action is exhausted in some de- 
gree, and as the human soul, in full power 
and continuously, would exhaust the ordinary 
body, so the idea of millennial man is one of 
soul-life with a degree of bodily life and 
strength and physical regeneration which 


And when you kill 





mann nnn nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnes 
shall enable the body to sustain ¢ 

force of all the faculties of the wan a 
continuously in all their fullest disclosures 
This could not be while the body was in its 
natural state. It is said that a man could not 
see God and live. I suppose that if there were 
brought to bear on the human mind such a 
sudden stimulus of the divine mind that every 
one of our faculties—imagination. and the 
sense of love, and faith, and hope, and joy— 
should be fully awakened, the intensity of 
their power would produce a reaction upon the 
body which would strike it like lightning, so 
that we could not live. A man must get wied 
to such an experience before he can bear it 
And when, through various processes of educa. 
tion, men shall have all portions of their mind 
fully developed and acting thoroughly and eo. 
ordinately, they must have something more 
before they can bear it. A part of human 
life is the harmonious developing of the body 
itself to endure the reaction of the mind. For 
if you put a 15-inch Dahlgren gun on the car- 
riage of a 6-pounder, every time you fired you 
would annihilate the gun-carriage. And if 
men were to have their minds fully developed 
on the bodies that they have now, every time 
they kicked they would kick themselves to 
pieces. Therefore the ideal divine unfolding 
carries with it everything—the body; the 
animal |ropensities; the appetites and pas- 
sions: the social instincts; the moral senti- 
ments ; the intellectual faculties. The whole 
man, inside and out, is to come to this sym- 
metrical development. We do not see it yet; 
it does not belong to our time; but we shall 
see it in the future. 

Here, then, is the grand fact of difference in 
actual quantity of being, which is intimated in 
the Bible, and which we find to be founded in 
reality. 


eh ee 


THE GORILLA AND MAN. 





In another place we publish an article on 
“Gorilla and Man,” with the discussions of 
the learned men of Great Britain thereon. 

Much has been said, and very loosely, on 
the subject of a connecting link between man 
and animals. In fact, there is no such thing 
as a connecting link between man and ani- 
mals. Linking means interlocking, each tak- 
ing in a part of the other, which, applied to 
the subject before us, is a fallacy, a misnomer. 
Strata of being, like courses of brick in a wall, 
one above another, is a truth, and therefore @ 
better simile. The ‘‘ What Is It?” for years 
past on exhibition at Barnum’s Museum, has 
been seriously described to us by clergymen 
and other educated men as a connecting link, 
as if it were half man and half beast. True, 
Barnum’s advertisements used to read, “Is it 
man? is it beast? or is it both?” But the 
acute showman had the sagacity not to make 
the assertion. The gorilla, many specimens 
of which were on exhibition in New York 
some years since, brought from Africa by Mr. 
Du Chaillu, was a subject of much specula- 
tion by persons who were not physicians, an- 
thropologists, or ethnologists. 

Though monkeys, baboons, orang-outangs, 
and gorillas have clenching power to the 
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hands (most of them also have the same to 
the feet); though some of these animals are 
in body, particularly in skeleton, considerably 
like the human, and though some apes have 
the rudiments of a nose, they differ in so many 
other points that the only verdict possible rela- 
tive to them is animal, Beast. As mind, in- 
cluding the higher reason and moral sentiments, 
constitutes the strictly human peculiarity ; the 
faculties which animals do not possess being 
added to those which are common to the lower 
animals, constitute human nature. When we 
examine the wide range of animated life and 
find perception and instinct in various degrees 
of development and perfection in the lower 
animals, and find nothing in them which can 
properly be called reason or moral sentiment, 
we regard this as the true line which divides 
forever and thoroughly animals from man. 
On this point the old Edinburgh Review, which 





FIG. 1.—HUMAN SKULL OF FULL SIZE. 


more than thirty years ago took ground against 
Phrenology, has of. late indorsed the principle 
for which we now contend, as follows: “ The 
brain is observed progressively to be improved 
in its structure and augmented in volume more 
and more, until in man we behold it possess- 
ing some parts of which animals are destitute, 
and wanting none which they possess.’’ 

To illustrate the subject, we insert the an- 
nexed engravings : 

Fig. 1 represents a well-balanced, intellec- 
tual human skull, which measured about 
twenty-two and 
one fourth inch- 
es in circumfer- 
ence, All parts 
of this skull are 
seen to be large- 
ly developed— 
and the front or 
intellectual por- 
tion in particu- 
lar. Fig. 2 is 
from a cast of 
Fig. 2.—spuRzHEiM’s Brarn. the brain of 

Spurzheim, the 
same scale as that of the skull. The front, or 
intellectual region of the brain, is represented 
by a; the middle lobe, or region of propensity, 
by 6 ; the posterior, or social region, by c. 
Let the reader imagine this figure of the brain 
turned around, the front the other way, and it 
would just fill the skull which is represented. 
Figs. 3 and 4 represent the skull of a girl 
named Mary Duffy, who died some seven years 
ago at the Lunatic Asylum at Flatbush, Long 
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Island. From her resemblance in action and 
appearance to the monkey, she was known as 





FIG. 4. MARY DUFFY. 


FIG. 3.—MARY DUFFY. 
Monkey Mary. The engravings are made rela- 


tive to their size on the same 
scale with Fig. 1. Her skull 
measures thirteen inches in 
circumference around the 
largest place, but it is not 
only small, as a whole, 
but has scarcely any fore- 
head at all. Fig. 5 is from 
acast of her brain. By comparing this figure 
with that of Spurzheim’s brain, a greater dis- 





Fig. 5.—BRAIN. 





FIG. 6.—GORILLA SKULL. 


proportion may be seen in the intellectual 
portion, a, than in the other parts. We have 
had engraved on the same scale as that of fig. 
1, two views of the skull of the male gorilla, 
figs. 6 and 7. The animal was over five feet 
in height, and in figure had the semblance of 
a’man. He weighed nearly three hundred 
pounds, measured fifty-one inches round the 
breast under the arms, and, without a weapon, 
was probably able to master the unarmed 


assault of fifty 
common men. 
That part of 
theskull which 
contained brain 
is seen in the 
back portion 
(the rounded 
part) of theside 
view, and it 
will be observ- 
ed that nearly 
all the brain is 
above and about 
the opening of 
the ear, whieh 
opening is in- 
dicated by the 
dark spot behind the back portion of the jaw 
where it joins to the head, corresponding to 
the region b in the figure of Spurzheim’s brain. 
From it we can learn of the power of the 
gorilla; and, judging from his tremendous 
jaws, we doubt not he would be able to grapple 
successfully with the bear. Is there anything 
human about these teeth? Those tusks look 
more like a tiger's. The grinding teeth re- 
semble those of a bear, adapted to crush fruits 





FIG. 7.—GORILLA SKULL, 


and nuts, and we see nothing human in that 
face. Behold these bony ridges about the 
eyes, and that ridge running backward from 
the center of the top of the skull, adapted to 
the attachment of muscles! All these are 
indices of a most powerful muscular system. 

A child three months old has more brain 
than the largest gorilla the world has seen, 
and nearly all the brain the gorilla has is de- 
voted to mere animal propensity. 

[t is an interesting fact, and, to these “ con- 
necting-link” people, we think is a “ stunner,” 
that this terrible beast, this human-shaped 
terror of the African forest, has less intellee- 
tual abilities, less instinctive skill, than sev- 
eral of the ape tribe that are not one tenth his 
size; and it is interesting to phrenologists, 
and ought to be to everybody, that these more 
skillful and intelligent chimpanzees have a 
more highly organized brain. Indeed, we 
have seen a chimpanzee that did not weigh 
over forty pounds, perhaps less, whose brain 
was more than three fourths as large as that 
of the largest gorilla, and, what is more, it 
was better developed in the frontal or intellec- 
tual portion, but without moral sentiment. 





Fig. 8 represents the skull of an Australian 





FIG, 8.—AUSTRALIAN DOG. 


dog. Although it is not drawn on the same 
scale of the others. and therefore appears 
relatively larger than it should, its proportions 
indicate a much greater likeness éo the gorilla 
than the gorilla does tothe human. Indeed, 
we utterly repudiate the idea that the gorilla 
skull has anything resembling humanity about 
it. The Australian dog is low, fierce, and has 
a small brain, as may be seen by that bulbous 
portion above and back of the under jaw. 

The next figure, 9, represents the skull of 








FIG. 9.—WATER-SPANIEL. 


the water-spaniel, which has a larger brain 
more developed in the front part just back of 
the eye, and the whole of it is more elevated. 
Whether the gorilla could be tamed and do- 
mesticated like the dog is doubted by those who 
have had most to do with him, though doubt- 

| less he might be improved. Notwithstanding 
| his apparently human form, his teeth, face, 
| and brain indicate him to be in all respects a 
beast—ferocious and savage in the last degree. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY. 


“ A man may be known by his look, and one that hath 
tree by his countenance, when thou meetest 

Everrsopy believes in physiognomy, and 
there is no more doubt of its truth than of our 
existence. The question in regard to it is, 
How much do we know about it? One says, 
“If I can see a lady’s eye, I can judge her 
character ;” another, “I can judge best if I 
can but see the nosze ;”’ 
conclusions on the mouth; another has made 
the lips a special study, and professes to be 
able to determine the degree of affection she 
possesses by the thickness or the thinness of 
the lips; still others claim that the hand is 
the all-important organ by which to read char- 
acter. Anda recent English author has pub- 
lished a book to prove that it is to the fuot, and 


not the head, to which we are to look for our | 


signs of character. Still another class, the 
most numerous of all, perhaps, insists that it is 
by the size, form, and texture of the brain 
alone that we may measure the man. And in 
these enumerations we must not omit that other 


that the mind manifests itself through any par- 
ticular organs; but, on the contrary, they 
speak of the “mind” and the “heart” as 
synonymous terms. These honest, simple- 


[Jax., 





Nor can we pierce any part of the ekin with | The want of a true basis on which to found a 


| the point of the finest needle without coming 


in contact with a sensitive part—the nerves ; 
while it is admitted that the brain is the * head- 
quarters” of the nervous system, it is claimed 


| that these nerves extend also to the face, and 


| that according to the action of these nerves on | 


the muscles of the face will there be different 
expressions and traits of character manifested. 


| And now for the first time we undertake to re- 
| duce puysiogNomy to a system based on scien- 


tific principles. 
ment, that the eye, nose, mouth, and lips 
indicate character; and so far as these claim- 


, ants had extended their observations, they were 


| of which are only parts of one whole. 


and another bases his | 


| reveal the entire character. 
cates one thing, another part another, and it is | 





no doubt correct, to a limited extent, in their 
inferences. But we, instead of confining our 
studies to the eyes, ears, nose, mouth, etc., 
tuke the whole man ioto account, physiology, 
phrenology, and physiognomy combined, 
The 
hand, the fuot, chest, heart, Jungs, texture of 
the skin, quality of the hair; and the brain, 
with its different parts—forehead, back head, 
side head, and top head—reveals still more. 
As physiologists, we see that it requires 
the WHOLE MAN to tell the whole story and 
One part indi- 


our business to find out what each separate 
part and the whole coliectively indicate. 

The human countenance may be likened to 
a musical instrument, on which different tunes 
may be played. Do we wish to obtain a mani- 
festation of the affections, give the boy a dog, 
or a pony, and observe his expression. 


either—a barbarous practice—and notice the 
expression then ! 


| fact, describing some thrilling adventure with a 


minded people are unwilling to admit that our | 


Creator works by especial means, or directly 
through organization. But modern physiolo- 
gists maintain that every function of the body 
and mind is performed by an organ allotted to 
that function. 

Example.—It is said that the Jungs do all 
the breathing, the heart circulates the blood, 
the stomach digests food, and so of all the 
other organs of the body. Ench performs its 
own function and no other. We smell through 
the nose, hear through the ear, and see with 
the eye; and, on the same principle, it is 
claimed that all our thoughts, feelings, and 
emotions are manifested through particular 
nerves, otherwise called organs; and that 


tiger, a serpent, or a mad dog, and note how 
changed the expression. Then tell them a 
comical story, and see their little mouths draw 


up at the corners. Then call their attentign | 
| to sacred subjects. 


Speak of our future; de- 


| scribe to them the nature of death, the duty 
| of so living in this world as to be prepared for 
| the world to come, and you will note a marked 





some of these nerves have their poles, or | 


centers, both in the face and in the brain, and 
that they also ramify the entire body, the same, 


indeed, as the circulation of the blood reaches 


all parts throughout skin, bone, muscle, and 
brain. So of the nervous system. 





change in the expression of their features. 
changes his countenance, whether it be for 


a cheerful countenance.” 

“The envious man has a wicked eye; 
turns away his face and despises man.” 

Are we happy, or are we miserable ? 
we loving, or are we hating? 
or are we selfish? 
cunning? The features reveal the facts. 

In the earlier stages of human development, 
physiognomy was the only means by which 
men attempted to judge each other. But the 
frequent mistakes which were made in judging 
of motives, led to painful and even fatal results. 


h e 


Are 


| system, led to the exclamation: 


There was truth in the state- 


, Sion and animal impulse. 
| one or two degrees more elevated in the scale 
| of humanity, with a head higher, longer, and 


all 


Or, | 
| give the girl a doll, a bird, or a babe, and ob- 


| serve her expression. 


Or, box the ears of | 
class, not so numerous, who refuse to admit | 


Or, relate to the children a | 


| simply for money or fur fame. 


| equally educated in intellect ; 
good or for evil ;” and ‘*a merry heart makes | 


| rior development. 


Are we kindly, | 
Are we candid, or are we | 


ARRAS Im * SRR RAPD APPL PDP PL APPR RRR RRR A 


“ Oh, that 


there were a window in my breast, that all 
men might look in and read!” Men mis-read 
each other, and drew wrong inferences from 
certain looks and acts. At that time Phrenol- 
ogy was unknown, except in its general and un- 


| defined principles—some of which were reeog- 


nized by the Greeks in their sculpture and other 
works of art. They represented three distinct 
types of heads, with characters correspond- 
ing; the first was low, broad, and short. This 
represented the gladiator a creature of pas- 
The second, a type 


more intellectual. This represented the arti- 


| san, the mechanic, the business man, and that 


class who toiled, invented, traded, and engaged 
in other industrial pursuits. The third and 


highest type represented in Greek statuary 


were the philosophers, the divines, the schol- 


| ars, and the poets. 


Look at these types, as arranged in the 
British Museum, and you will be convinced 
of its truth. Still the details of both Physiog- 
nomy und Phrenology were wanting, and we 


| have only these great outlines in the marble 


mass, which, so far as they go, are in perfect 
accordance with modern discoveries in those 
sciences. Look at the boxers of our day, and 
compare their physiognomies with any other 
class of community! You will find more face 
than head, more base than top to the brain, 
while the exact reverse is true of any equal 
number of clergymen, authors, lawyers, art- 
ists, or others of a higher class. Boxers all, 
with rare exceptions, compare with the gladi- 
ators, who fight, not in self-defense not fora 
principle, as true patriots do, but on a wager— 
These are the 
patrons of dog-fights, cock-fights, bull-fights, 
and like low brutal entertainments. Compare 
a congregation of mora! and religious people 
with an equal number of persons who ignore 
all religious worship, and note the difference 
in their countenances; or, better still, attend 
a convention of clergymen, assembled from dif- 
ferent states and nations, and you will not fail 


| to observe that their heads are high, elevated, 
We read that “the heart [mind] of man 


considerably above the average of persons 
but are inferior in 
devotion, kindness, and spirituality. It is the 
calling, long pursued, which causes the supe- 
The body, brain, and face 
become what the mind make them; mind, or 
spirit, precedes organization. We will eluci- 
date this at another time. 

Poets will be found to have a cast of coun- 


| tenance peculiarly their own, and so of artists, 


inventors, and others who follow 
exclusively special callings. A butcher comes, 
in the process of time, to look like other butch- 


musicians, 


| ers, a brewer like brewers, a blacksmith like 


blacksmiths, a tinker like tinkers, a sailor like 
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sailors, and a miser like misers; and a close 
observer will generally detect to what class an 
individual belongs. The external corresponds 
with the internal. As we feel, so we look; 
and we take on an expression, and wear it, cor- 
responding with the real character. A man’s 
character reveals itself in his dress, in his acts, 
and in his looks. 
“ As a man thinketh, eo is he.” 

But, says the objector, may we not assume 
or put on an expression not true to our present 
feeling? in other words, may we not deceive? 
Yes, Shakspeare illustrates this when he says: 

“ Why, I can smile, and murder while I smile, 

And cry, Content, to that which grieves my hear’, 
And wet my cheeks with artificial tears, 
And frame my face to all occasions.” 

But we can not deceive ourselves, nor othe: s, 
permanently, for nature in this, as in other 
things, asserts her rights, and at some time “ will 
out,” if not now. 

Every living thing has a physiognomy—in- 
sect, reptile, bird, animal, and man—each and 
all corresponding with character. 

Compare the eagle with the goose, the tiger 
and the ass, the lion and the horse, and see 
how marked the difference in both character 
and feature! Still further: compare the phys- 
iognomies of all carnivorous with all herbivo- 
rous animals—the one class embracing the cat 
kind, including ferocious lions, tigers, leopards 
panthers, wolves, etc., with the more gentle 
lamb, deer, ox, horse, moose, etc., and the dif- 
ference in physiognomy is as great as in char- 
acter. Nor is this term, Physiognomy, con- 
fined in its application to the features alone. It 
signifies the art or science of discerning the 
character of the mind from the features of the 
face ; and we may speak with propriety of the 
face of a country. It is rolling, mountainous, 
undulating, or it is flat, like the countenances 
of certain persons. 

Compare the Rocky Mountains with the 
prairie land, the highlands of Scotland with 
her lakes, glens, and ravines with the bogs of 
old Ireland and her shamrock so green! Then 
look at the downs of England with their carpets 
of green grass. ‘Then go to the Alps of Swit- 
zerland, the lowlands of Holland, and say if 
the “ fuce” of one country is not unlike that of 
another. 

Old ocean, too, has a phy siognomy ; contem- 
plate her in repose. How placid, how silvery, 
clear, and beautiful! Then look at her when in 
arage! Jashing the rock-bound coast, and toss- 
ing great ships about like playthings. How vast 
the difference in feature and in character ! 

Consider the physiognomy of the seasons : 
in cold, grim winter all nature is hushed—the 
trees are naked, the ground frozen and white, 
and the aspect is grave. In genial spring we 
have green fields, trees with foliage, fra- 
grant flowers, balmy air, prancing lambs, sing- 
ing-birds, and joyous children. How changed 
the expression between grave winter and gay 





spring! Then, in pleasant summer, all nature 
lives, grows, and ripens. In rich autumn we 
have luscious fruits, succulent roots, and golden 
corn. 
the look, of good Dame Nature in glad autumn! 
But she, too, has her trials, like the rest of us; 
days of dark, 

gloomy __sad- 

ness, and she 

weeps great 

drops of tears. 

There are tor- 

nadoes, whirl- 

earth- 
and 


winds, 
quakes, 
lightnings, 
which _.rend 
rock and tree, 
and gaze cities 
to the ground. 

Then notice 
the effects of 
the weather on 
the dispositions of men. Do not the very clouds 
portend the coming storm? When the cold 
east wind blows, rheumatic people shrivel up, 
bundle up, and lose all enterprise and buoy- 
ancy of spirit. Nor do the effects stop here, 
but extend to the animals as well. The cat- 
tle in the yard hook each other, horses kick 
each other, and men quarrel with each other ; 
and so it is in dismal fogs. But when the wind 
chang¢s into a more genial quarter, all out-door 
and all in-door smile again, and the world 
moves on in harmony. What a change, not 
only in the weather, but in our spirits and in 
our countenances, which are Jighted up with 
their wonted animation ! 


No. 1.—SAM SLICK. 


We have generalized enough for the pres- 
ent, und now come to a practical application 
of our principles. 
figures to show the difference between an ed- 
The pe- 
culiarities of the first are expressed in the broad, 
high forehead, in contrast with the narrow 
forehead of the other, with his high cheek- 
tones, his hungry hatchet-fuce ; and in analyz- 
ing their features, on physiognomical princi- 
ples, we find precisely that difference iu char- 
acter that we find in the expression.* 

In No. 1, we observe large Mirthfulness, in- 
dicated by a high, broad forehead—like that of 
Dr. Franklin, who was a great juker as well 
inclining 


ucated man and an ignorant savage. 


as a philosopher — with a mouth 
up at the outer corners, a laughing eye (not 
correctly given by the artist), and the whole 
contour expressive of cultivation, intelligence, 





* These wood-cuts are far from perfect in giving the 
fine lines of the face. The engraver was evidently no 
physiognomist. We hope, in future, to obtain engravings 
more expressive~and trathfu!. An artist should under- 
stand Physiology, Phrenology, and Physiegnomy. We 
have in hand a large number of portraits with which to 
illustrate every part of this subject, but the above must 
suffice for this mere introduction, 


good humor, coutentment, resignation, and 
happiness. The phrenology indicates a pre- 


| dominance of the vital temperament, with a 


See how full is the lap, and how kindly | 


large chest, heart, lungs, and general healthi- 
ness of all the parts. Such wn organization, 
with proper care, ought to live to a very old 
age. There is stock enough to last. Indeed, 


| there is alack 


We present the following 











| of that ner- 


vous spright- 
liness which 
exhausts the 


vital principle 


rapidly, while 
the recupera- 
tive functions 
are amply de- 
veloped. This 
is indicated 
by the = full 
cheeks, large 
neck, round- 
ness and even- 
ness of the face as a whole. 

We must defer special remarks on mouth, 
nose, chin, etc., until we obtain illustrations 
better defined than in these before us. 

In No. 2 we find a strong. closely-knit mo- 
tive temperameut. This is the organization to 
dare and to do. It is tough as whalebone, and 
coarse astough. There is no poetry in this 
face, no sentiment, no theory, no philosophy, 
no mirthfulness. Facts alone, such as would 
suit the hardest of the *“ Gradgrinds,” would 
convince him. This is not a mind! to the- 
orize. Causality is wanting. His head is 
high, but very narrow and short ontop, The 
central range of organs, including Individuality, 
Human Nature, Veneration, Firmness, and 
Self-Esteem, are large, and so are Locality, 
Size, and Weight; while Culor, Order, and 
Calculation are moderate or small. Destruct- 
iveness, Combativeness, and Secretiveness are 
large; but Language, Time, Tune, Ideality, 
and Constructiveness are smuli—were never 
called out nor educated, Imitation, Mirthful- 
ness, Spirituality, Hope, and Conscientious- 
ness are also wanting. These Indians are 
seldom known to laugh. They are neither 
musicians nor inventors. They are indifferent 
imitators, seldom or never taking on the manuers 
and customs of others. They are impenitent, 
unrelenting, and show little or no benevolence. 
Veneration being large, they worship of er 
their own fashion, but with them it is simple 
adoration, without meekness, penitence, hu- 
mility, or kindness. heir god is a god of bat- 
tle and of blood—of malice and revenge. They 
—many of them—will not have Christianity. 
They are not yet adapted to it; but they are 
tusceptible of change und improvement under 
right education, training, and treatment. The 
common vices of the white man do not improve 
the Indians. They are not to be Christianized 
nor civilized by fire-water nor fire-arms. The 


NO. 2.—N. AMERICAN INDIAN. 
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white man is his superior in all things but main 
strength, endurance, caution, cunning, and re- 
venge; and to say he has been wronged. 
shamefully wronged by the pale-faces, is sim- 
ply to admit what everybody Knows to be true. 
The sentiment of 
* Lo, the poor Indian,” 

who is surely fated to utter extermination 
from this continent, has 


sooner or later, 


awakened a sympathetic feeling in many a | 
Let us re- | 
| Then we propose to analyze the separate fea- 


heart. But we are moralizing. 
turn to the study of this rugged and angular 
specimen of humanity. 

Observe the deep sunken eye—and small at 
that—in Fig. No. 2. This indicates small 
Language. 


like the shot from a rifle (large Combat- 
iveness, Destructiveness, 
Benevolence, Mirthfalness, or Suavity) ; look 
at his thin, compressed lips, indicating large 


Firmness and moderate affection; nose thin 


at the bridge—small Acquisitiveness—prod- | 


igal aud improvident ; large nostrils—amply de- 
veloped lungs. Indians always breathe through 
They 
This is said to be one reason 
why their teeth do not deeay but remain sound 
as a nut tillold age. (Have not hot drinks, drug 


the nose, never through the mouth. 
do not snore. 


medicines, and unphysiological living some- | 


thing to do with the premature decay of the 
teeth 7) 
as long as any other part of us ? 
if we lived right. 


They would, 


pediment in the way of reading character, as 
some pbrenologists suppose, it is, in our hands, 
in the light of physiology, simply a page 
For we find 
with coarse, stiff hair, coarse skin, coarse 
blood, muscle, coarse bone, coarse 
nerve, coarse mind, and coarse everything 
else connected with it. And is this not per- 
fectly true in its application to the uncultivated 
Indian of the forest wild ? 

Whereas the hair of a cultivated and re- 
fined white gentleman or Jady we find to be 
fine, soft, and silky, corresponding with the 
skin, blood, bone, muscle, and nerve, the 
quality of one part of the organization corre- 
sponding with every other part of the same. 
This is a very interesting fact, as it is an im- 


We shall 


in the book of organization. 


coarse 


portant principle in physiology. 


have occasion to refer again to these illustra- | 
tions, and will defer other remarks in regard | 


to them till another number, when we shall 
explain how it is that shape and contour of or- 
ganization correspond with character. Also 
how it was that Cuvier, the great French nat- 
uralist, could determine at a glance to what 
class of animals any single bone belonged ; and 
Prof. Owen judges with equal facility to what 
class or sort of fish a single scale belonged. 
These are interesting fields of investigation, and 
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| head, neck, and other parts. 


Firmness—without | 


And why should not our teeth last | 


The straight, strong, coarse, | 
black hair of the Indian indicates a tough and | 
wiry physiology ; and instead of being an im- | 


| stones’ 


| crania. 


come directly within the scope of our sub- 


| ject. 


In succeeding numbers we shall give some- 


thing of the history of Physiognomy, tracing | 


its gradual development, from the first, through 
its numerous writers, down to the present. 


Black, and Red, including Teuton, Saxon, 


Irish, American, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, etc., with the African, Indian, China- 
man, and others. Also show the effects of 
climate on character and on configuration. 


tures—eyes, nose, mouth, lips, teeth, ears, skin, 
Also to give the 
natural language or expression of the walk, 


| voice, laugh, etc., and how to improve and 
No verbosity nor redundancy | 
in this ease ; a man of few words, and each | change, modify, and improve the features as 
| well as the body, and on the same physiological 
If the muscle be | 
| weak, may we not by training strengthen and 

So of every part of the organiza- | 
| tion. Is the face vacant, dull, and meaningless ? 


beautify the whole. 
We take the ground, that it is possible to 


and psychological principles. 
develop it? 


It may be awakened, animated, spiritualized. Is 
the eye cold and repelling? It may be made 
to express kindness and affection. Are the lips 
pouting and sullen? They may be converted 
into classical loveliness. Is the nose “ ugly,” 
and does it turn up instead of down? and 
would you know how to make it more sym- 
metrical? Our system enables us to explain 


how it may be done, and we intend, in this se- 


ries of articles, to do it. 


“ There is a look of nobleness, 
Fit emblem for a crown; 
A look that never cou ts a smile, 
Nor trembles at a frown.” 


<P oe 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


Ir the immortal Shakspeare had lived in 
our day he would have had not ‘“ sermons in 


? merely, but a better realization than 


he knew, of “‘ good in everything.” There 
are literally sermons in the solid rock that tell 


us the biography of mother earth; and in | 
| “that globe which the mind doth inhabit,”’ we 
find sermons of human passion and emotion, | 


of which the immortal Bard of Avon sang so 


had never understood. 
‘foreheads villainously low,” but he never 
speaks of heads “‘villainously wide,” as one 
versed in Phrenology would have done. It 
would be real pleasure to open to such a mind 
as Shakspeare’s the truths of Phrenology. 


What a rich treat it would have been to him | of life. 


to have listened to a single lecture on this 
great subject ! 
would have opened to his mind ! 


quarter. The animal probably weighed a 
hundred pounds. Here we have the skull of 


a bull-dog of ordinary size, which probably | 
weighed 35 pounds, and his head is 2} inches | 


in width at the region of Destructiveness. 
Here we have the skull of an American eagle, 
measuring at the same point through the re- 











What a world-wide theme it | 


| some people say Phrenology is not true. 


ee 


gion of the ears a little more than 2} inches 
in width. Everybody knows the peaceful 
patient disposition of the sheep. It is the nat. 
ural prey of the wolf. The severity and 
cruelty of the bull-dog are equally well known, 


| The ferocity of the eagle, that kingly bird of 


ol 


We shall also take up the Races, White, | 


prey, is unsurpassed. The lamb is its legiti- 


| mate prey. Now, the eagle probably weis} 
Celt, with their subdivisions of English, Scotch, | f Bape, 


from five to six pounds; yet its brain at De. 


| structiveness is as broad as that of the sheep 


that weighed fifteen or twenty times as much, 
This width of head above the ears is one of 
the most significant tokens of phrenological 
truth. Every animal that preys upon others 
is relatively wide at his point. The shark, 
the trout, the cat-fish or bull-head, and the 
pickerel are examples ; while everything which 
appears to be the natural prey of these vora- 
cious fishes has a contrary development. One 
seems organized to destroy ; the other patient, 


| tender, submissive, and non-combatant, fitting 


it to be the prey of the fierce. The lion preys 
upon a certain species of the deer. The deer 
has a head like the sheep The tiger, the 
panther, wild-cat, wolf, and hyena, all have 
wide heads, and in general they seek those 
inoffensive, innocent animals, with narrow 
heads, as their prey. In accordance with the 
law of harmony all these ferocious beasts, 
birds, and fishes have powerful muscular or- 
ganizations, as a means of working out their 
mental energy; while the natural prey of 
these animals have Cautiousness strongly 
marked, giving fear of danger, and in nearly 
all instances great fleetness, to flee from dan- 
ger in obedience to Cautiousness, and scarcely 
anything of the disposition to fight in self-de- 
fense. When pursued by the dog, the deer 
uses his fleetness to escape from the danger, 
and as a last resort seeks the nearest consider- 
able stream or lake, intending to get into water 
so deep that the dog can not have a foothold 
without having his head under water. Here 
the deer will fight, and, in general, only here. 


The love of life, which gives tenacity to ex- 
istence, is located next to Destructiveness ; and, 
in general, animals in which Destructiveness 
is very large, have also large Vitativeness 
and uncommon toughness. A blow which 
would kill a rabbit will hardly arouse a cat; 


| and a blow which would kill a cat, if it could 


be divided, would kill a dozen rabbits. The 


| owl, the hawk, and the eagle are very tough, 
truly, but the index to which, in the head, he | 


True, he speaks of | 


hard to kill, tenacious of life; but the turkey 
or chicken, and especially the dove and robin, 
ean be killed with a slight blow on the head. 


| It would therefore seem that birds and other 


animals which seem in their nature to be or- 
ganized as prey, to be destroyed by other ani- 


| mals, are easily killed, and some presume that 


they suffer less pain than those fierce birds or 
beasts uf prey which have such great tenacity 


The truths set forth in the foregoing com- 
parisons, of the heads of different birds and 


| animals, might be offered as a challenge to all 
We have before us a few specimens of | 
Here is the skull of a sheep, and just | 
above the ears where Destructiveness is located, | 
| it measures in width exactly two inches and a | 


the anti-phrenologists in the world. They 
can not be set aside, they are interwoven with 
the very structure of original nature, and bid 
defiance to contradiction, and when applied to 
mankind the principle is equally true. In @ 
dark room every man who is fierce and vindic- 
tive, and all who are timid, irresolute, and in- 
efficient, can be readily detected by the shape 
of their heads in the region of the ears. as 

et 
them first set aside these notorious facts, and 
then it will be time to talk with them. 
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WAYS OF LIFE. 


[To illustrate the right and wrong way of doing things, 
we draw—by permission—from that most excellent little 


work, the Annual Register of Rurel Affairs for 1863,* 
the following striking illustrations. ] 

“Sgetrer FoR Domestic ANIMALS consti- 
tutes an important part of successful hus- 
pandry. Repeated trials prove that one third 
of the food is saved by protection from storms 
and cold winds, and the animals come out in 
spring in much finer condition. But wrong 
opinions on this subject are prevalent. Some 
have concluded that shelter is of little benefit, 
because cold winds are allowed to creep under 
the sills of the imperfect sheds and between 


Fic. 1.—WINTERED WITHOUT SHELTER. 


the wide cracks of the boards. Such cold cur- 
rents are nearly as bad as full exposure. 
Others, again, have made close stables, but 
have neglected cleanliness and ventilation. A 
clean skin and a pure air are indispensable to 


FIG. 2.— WINTERED WITH SHELTER. 


comfort and thrift. There are but two ways 
in whieh shelter may be profitably given— 
either by a dry, broad, spacious, tight shed, 
protected from the sweep of the winds on 
every side, as, for example, the basement of a 
barn well flanked by other buildings; or else 
by means of stables, dry, clean, well littered, 
and perfectly ventilated.” 

We now come to another subject, the grow- 
ing of fruits, and we draw our illustrations 
from the same source. 


* Pruning THE Quince. —The common | 


orange quince is one of the many trees that 
suffer by the negleet of the owners. Gener- 
ally, the trees receive no care at all, but grow 
up a thick mass of brush (like fig. 3). In 
this condition, they bear spgringly a small, 
poor fruit. Such masses of growth may be 
thinned by cutting out all the crooked and 





* By J. J. Taomas, published by Luther Tucker & Son, 
Albany, N.Y. Price, free by post, 25 cents. May be had 
at this office. 
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close growing shoots, and by cultivating the 
soil, they will then yield more and better 
quinees. If, however, they are kept in the 
neat, lew tree form (shown in fig. 4), with 


FIG. 3.—TRIMMED. FIG. 4.—UNTRIMMED. 


open thrifty heads, and old manure, or a com- 
post of manure and muck, and some ashes, 
applied and well worked into the cultivated 
surface, the fruit furnished will be much 
greater in quantity, and incomparably finer.”’ 

We think this “drives the nail and clinches 
it.” The argument is conclusive. Nothing 
can be said to refute it; it must be accepted, 
though it comes home to the condemnation of 
every one of us. Do we trim our trees, or do 
we not? 

And now let us make the application of the 
same rules to our fellow-men—what are our 
habits? Are they good, or are they bad? 
Look on these two pictures. Here you have 


virtue and vice plainly depicted. 


FIG. 5.—VIRTUE. FIG. 6.—VICE. 


Look at their physiognomies—observe the 
effect on the features of the good and bad use 
of the faculties of the brain. 

Reader, judge you which is which. Which 
one lives a true, and which a false life? 
Which pursues an upward, and which a down- 
ward course? Temperate or intemperate ? 
Which is respected, and which is not respect- 
ed? Which is cultivated, and which is not? 
Which is religious, and which the scoffer? 
We need not pursue the subject. It is plain. 
The right way and the wrong way of life is 
here plainly pointed out, and the effects appa- 
rent to every beholder. Among all the differ- 
ent ways of life, it must be evident to those 
who think, that there can be no deviation in 
life from the RIGHT way that does not lead to 
ruin. It is either virtue or vice, temperance 
or intemperance, honesty or dishonesty, care- 
ful or careless, orderly or disorderly, prudent 
or imprudent, economical or wasteful, thrifty 
or unthrifty, enterprising or lazy; and much, 
very much, depends on ourselves which “ path 
of life’? we follow. One objects, on the ground 
that circumstances being very different—cir- 
cumstances over which we have no control— 
causes the differences which we see in the 
conditions of men. And we grant this much, 





that children born of “ well-to-do parents,” 
who are well-trained and educated, stand a 
better chance than those whose parents are 
dissipated, low, ignorant, and criminal: for 
be it remembered, that children are born to 
drunkards, thieves, robbers, and even murder- 
ers. And do not children take after their 
parents? But all well-organized persons, ig- 
norant or educated, know the difference be- 
tween “right and wrong ;’’ and they are held, 
both by the civil and the moral law, amen- 
able. And we claim, that, knowing the right, 
it is their privilege as well as their duty to do 
right. Can any man who claims the rights 
of citizenship, plead that he did not know it 
was wrong to steal, dissipate, or commit vio- 
lence on his neighbor? He can not claim 
exemption from all the responsibilities on the 
score that the temptation was great, or that he 
was led intoit. No; being a free moral agent 
to do right or wrong, he is held accountable 
by, and must answer to the tribunal of justice. 
He pleads, in extenuation, that he was intoxi- 
cated, when the judge answers, “ You had no 
right to become intoxicated,” and he forthwith 
passes sentence. 

Young men, take warning! Choose ye 
which path of life you will pursue. Be it 
to the right or the left, up or down, right or 
wrong—you will rise or fall. 


Cuurns, aNnD Working Tuem.—The best 
churn is the thermometer churn, because it 
gives complete control of the temperature. 
But the old churn with vertical dasher, being 
the simplest, has advantages over all others ; 
and by care in examining the cream with a 
thermometer, and tempering by the means al- 
ready described, it does well. It should never 
be worked by hand—this is too laborious, and 
time is too valuable. Horse power is good for 
large dairies, or where the milk is churned ; 
water power is apt to fail in the dry part of 
summer, when most needed, and it is expensive 


FIG. 7.—DOG-POWER CHURN. 
to keep the machinery always in repair. It 
is expensive keeping a large dog for churning, 
and such an animal is often a great nuisance. 
H. Otmsteap, of Delaware County, N. Y., a 
skillful dairyman, prefers a large sheep (large, 
coarse wool breed), and states that it will 
churn three times a day without inconvenience 
—will churn the butter for 20 cows—costs 
much less to keep than a dog—and secured 
with a light chain fifteen feet long, so that its 
place for feeding may be changed once a day, 
it is always ready. When done with in au- 
tumn, it is turned with the rest of the flock, 
and requires no further care till spring. One 
such animal was used for a 15-cow dairy till 
18 years old; another until 17 years old; and 
a third, now 13 years old, churns from 2,000 
to 3,000 lbs. of butter yearly. Both endless 
chain and circular wheel power may be used. 
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THE GORILLA AND MAN. 


Tue Irish Times, October 10th, 1862, re- 
ports a meeting of the far-famed British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, then 
holding its sittings at Cambridge, England. 


Botany, gave rise to a discussion on the gorilla 
and man. 


Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Walpole, M.P., Mr. | 
| these being the “ posterior lobe,”’ the “ posterior 


Napier, and Mr. Whiteside, M.P. Some re- 
marks having been made with reference to 
“ spontaneous generation’? — 

Professor Owen exhibited two casts, one of 
the human brain, which had been hardened 
in spirits, and had therefore not preserved its 
exact form, but to all intents and purposes it 
would serve as an illustration of the human 
brain. The other cast was taken from the in- 
terior of the cranium of the gorilla. From 
an examination of these, the difference be- 
tween the brain of man and that of monkeys 
was at once perceptible. In the brain of man 
the posterior lobes of the cerebrum overlapped 
to a considerable extent the small brain, or 
cerebellum, whereas in the gorilla the posterior 
lobes of the cerebrum did not project beyond 
the lobes of the cerebellum. The posterior 
lobes in the one were prominent and well 
marked, in the other deficient. These pecu- 
liarities had been referred to by Todd and 
Bowman. From a very prolonged investiga- 
tion into the characters of animals, he felt 
persuaded that the characters of the brain 
were the most steadfast, and he was thus in- 


duced, after many years of study, to propose | 


his classification of the mammalia, based upon 
the differences in the development in their brain 
structure. He had placed man—owing to the 
prominence of the posterior lobes of his brain, 


| cornu,” and the “ hippocampus minor.” 





* the existence of a posterior cornu in the Jateral | 
ventricles, and the presence of a hippocampus | 
minor in the posterior cornu—in a distinct | 


sub-kingdom, which he had ealled archan- | had b ii, : 
tly show - 
cephala, between which and the other mem- | peter aegis ye Sst Binge mye 


bers of the mammalia the distinctions are 
very marked, and the rise was a very abrupt 
one. 


| insufficient. 


The brain, in his estimation, was a far | 


better guide in classifying animals than the | 
foot, but the same difference that existed be- | 
tween their brains was also observable between | 


their feet. 


The lecturer referred to a diagram | 


which represented the feet of the aye-aye, the | 


gorilla, and man, pointing out the chief differ- 
ence in the structure of the skeleton. 
difference he considered sufficiently great to 


the monkeys belonged, and to place him in a 
distinct sub-kingdom by himself. 
Professor Huxley observed that the paper 


The | 
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one of reasoning. The question of fact was, 
what are the structural differences between 
man and the highest apes? The question of 
reasoning, what is the systematic value of 
those differences? Several years ago Professor 


rt : f Secti D. Zool 4 | Owen had made three distinct assertions re- 
The proceedings o ection D, Zoology and | 


specting the differences which obtain between 


| the brain of man and that of the highest apes. 
Among those present were the | 


He asserted that three structures were ‘* pecu- 
liar to and characteristic” of man’s brains— 


Ina 
controversy which had lasted for some years, 
Mr. Owen had not qualified these assertions, 
but had repeatedly reiterated them. He (Pro- 
fessor Huxley), on the other hand, had contro- 
verted these statements, and affirmed, on the 
contrary, that the three structures mentioned 
not only exist, but are often better developed 
than in man, in all the higher apes. He 
(Professor Huxley) now appealed to the anat- 
omists present in the section to say whether 
the universal voice of Continental and British 
anatomists had not entirely borne out his 
statements, and refuted those of Professor 
Owen. The Professor then discussed the rela- 
tions of the foot of man with those of the apes, 
and showed that the same argument could be 
based upon them as on the brain—that argu- 
ment being, that the structural differences be- 
tween man and the highest ape are of the same 
order, and only slightly different in degree from 
those which separate the apes one from an- 
other. In conclusion, he expressed his opinion 
of the futility of discussions like the present. 
In his opinion, the differences between man 
and the lower animals are not to be expre’sed 
by his toes or his brain, but are moral and in- 
telleetual. 

[While we agree with Professor Huxley that 
the differences between man and the lower 
animals is ‘‘ moral and intellectual,” we agree 
with Professor Owen that the anatomical and 
phrenological differences are equally marked 
and distinet.—Eps. Puren. Jour.] 

Professor Rolleston said he would try to 
supply the members of the Association with 
the points of positive difference between the 
human and the ape’s brain. For doing this 


pocampus minor and the posterior lobe were 
As differentive they must be 
given up at last. But as much had recently 
been done for the descriptive anatomy of the 
brain by Gratiolet and others, as had been 
done for astronomy by Stokes and Adams, for 
language by Max Muller, and tLat this had 
been ignored in this discussion was little cred- 
itable to British science. This analysis of the 
brain’s structure had established as differentive 
between man and the ape four great differences 
—two morphological. two quantitative. The 
two quantitative are the great absolute weight 


| and the great height of the human brain; the 
elevate man from the sub-kingdom to which | 


two morphological, the multifidity of the 
frontal lobes corresponding to the forehead, 


| usually, popularly, and as this analysis shows, 
| correctly, taken as a fair exponent of man’s 


just laid before the section appeared to him in | 


no way to represent the real nature of the 
problem under discussion. He would there- 
fore put the problem in another way. The 
question was partly one of facts, and partly 


intelligence, and the absence of the external 
perpendicular figure. This had been abun- 
dantly shown by Gratiolet. No reference to 
these most important matters had been made 
by Professor Owen, and this omission could 
not fail to put the British Association’s repute 
for acquaintance with the work of foreign fel- 
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low-laborers at great disadvantage in the eyes 
of such foreigners as might be present, Pro. 
fessor Rolleston concluded by saying that if he 
had expressed himself with any unnecessa 
vehemence he was sorry for it, but that he felt 
there were things less excusable than vehe. 
mence, ani that the laws of ethics and love 
of truth were things higher and better than 
were the rules of etiquette or decorous reti. 
cence. 

Mr. W. H. Flower, looking at the subject 
solely in an anatomical view as a question of 
fact, stated that the result of a considerable 
number of dissections of brains of various 
monkeys was that the distinction between the 
brain of man and monkeys did not lie in the 
posterior lobe or the hippocampus minor 
which parts were proportionately more largely 
developed in many monkeys than in man, and 
that if these parts were used in the classifica- 
tion of man and the monkeys the series would 
be, first, the little South American marmosets, 
then would follow the baboons, the cercopi- 
thea, macaque, then man must be placed, fol- 
lowed by the antropoid apes, the orang-outang, 
chimpanzee, and gorilla, and last the American 
howling monkey. (A laugh.) 

Dr. Humphrey and Dr. Molesworth having 
said a few words— 

Professor Owen replied. Professor Rolleston 
had led the meeting to conclude that he had 
not paid any attention to the convolutions of 
the brain of mammals, and that the investi- 
gation of this subject was the exclusive prop- 
erty of the German anatomists, whereas he 
might be permitted to state that almost at the 
very time that Leuret wrote his memoir on 
this subject he had delivered a course of lec- 
tures on the convolutions of the brain, which 
he regretted had not been published, owing to 
the pressure of other labors ; but the diagrams 
were still in existence, as his successor could 
testify, in the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons. 

The thanks of the section were given to the 
Professor for his communication. 

[When these learned professors come to base 
their deductions on physiological and phreno- 
logical principles, they will be able to come to 
correct conclusions, and to agree. It is by 
Purevotoey that the difference between man 
and animals, between instinct and reason, may 
be clearly defined. When will professors and 
philosophers take this ground ?] 
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READING CHARACTER AT A 
GLANCE. 


‘*Onz of my Clients,” an article written by 
a distinguished lawyer, is so improbable 
in incident and detail, that the editors of the 
Allantic wish to have it. understood that they 
have satisfactory assurance that it is literally 
true—otherwise its publication would seem 
rather absurd than otherwise. This narrative 
contains charges the most serious and startling, 
implicating, though not by name, many of the 
wealthiest men in this country, and giving an 
account of one of the most singular characters 
that has ever existed. The public need some 
direct assurance from responsible persons be- 
fore believing this “strange story,’”’ and, as 
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we before stated, the publishers of the Atlantic 
Monthly give us thatassurance. The writer 
maintains that ‘“‘ Mr. Sidney,” the chief figure 
in his drama of American life, possessed “the 
power of discerning, in a single specimen of 
handwriting [psychometry or clairvoyant ?], 
the character, the occupation, the habits, the 
temperament, the health, the age, the sex, the 
size, the nationality, the benevolence or the 
penuriousness, the boldness or the timidity, 
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about oue hundred and seventy, is lean, bony, 
obstinate, irritable, economical, frank, and 
without a particle of hypocrisy or conceit. 
He is naturally miserly, and bestows charity 
only from a sense of duty. His mind is me- 
thodical and strong, and he is not a genius or 
an interesting preacher. If he has decided 
upon any doctrine or construction of Scripture, 


| it would be as impossible to change him as to 


the morality or immorality, the affectation or 


the hypocrisy, and often the intention of the 


the employ of the government of the United 


States. [Thus much from the Evening Post. 
Here is a further account of this phenomenon:] 


“ At the age of thirty-five the genius of Mr. | 


Sidney as a physiognomist, expert, and detec- 
tive, remained wholly undeveloped. He was 
not aware, nor were his friends, of his won- 
derful powers of observation, dissection, and 
deduction. Nor had he taken his first lesson 
by being brought in contact with the rogues. 
How, then, did he acquire this almost miracu- 
lous power ? 

“ After he had ascertained the names of the 
directors and state agents of the band, he 


collected many hundred specimens of their | 


handwriting. These he studied with that 
energy which was equaled only by his pa- 
tience. In a surprisingly short time he first 


of all began to perceive the difference between | 


a moral and an inimoral signature. After- | ; 
| out, but all were included. He was a stranger, 


wards he proceeded to study the occupation, 


age, habits, temperament, and all the other | 


characteristics of the writers, and in this he | : . 
| manner of his speaking: 


was equally successful. If this be doubted 


by any, let him collect a number of signatures | 


of Frenchmen, Englishmen, Germans, and 
Americans, or, what is still better, of Jews of 
all nations, and, at least in the latter instance, 
with ordinary perceptive faculties, there will 


be no difficulty in determining the question of } 
nationality; a person with half an eye need | 


never mistake the handwriting of a Jew. 
Many can detect pride and affectation, and 
most persons the sex, in handwriting, how 
much soever it may be disguised. 


“©The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 
Tapering, yet straight, like pine-tree in his grove ; 
While free and fine the bride’s appear below, 

As light and slender as her jasmines grow.’ 


| make him over again. 


“The company began to laugh, when one 


| of them said: 


“¢ Come, come, Mr. Sidney, you are dis- 
closing altogether too much of my father-in- 


\ : * n . | law! ”? 
writer; and this extraordinary man was in | 


SIDNEY AS A PHYSIOGNOMIST. 
“ My office was so situated, that from its 
windows could most advantageously be ob- 


| served, and for a considerable distance, the 


vast throng that ebbed and flowed, hour after 
hour, through the great thoroughfares of the 


| city. For the greater part of three consecu- 


tive days I sat by Mr. Sidney’s side, watching 


| the changing crowd through the half-opened 
| shutters, listening incredulously, at first, to 


the practical applications of his science to the 


| unsuspecting individuals below, till my deris- 


ion was changed to admiration, and I was 
thoroughly convinced of his power. As my 
friends of both sexes passed under the ordeal, 
it was intensely bewitching. Hour after hour 
would he give, with rapidity and correctness, 


| the occupation and peculiarity of character 


and condition of almost every individual who 
passed. This was not occasional, but con- 
tinuous. The marked men were not singled 


and yet better acquainted with the people 
tharf any of our citizens. And this was the 


“<That physician has a better opinion of 
himself than the people have of him: he is 
superficial, and makes up in effrontery what 


| he lacks in qualification. The gambler yonder, 


with a tooth-pick in his month, has of late 
succeeded in his tricks. The affairs of this 
kind-hearted grocer are troubling him. Were 
we within a yard of that round-shouldered 


| man from the country, we should smell leather ; 
| for he works on his bench, and is unmarried. 
Here comes an atheist who is a joker, and 
| stubborn as a mule. There goes a man of no 


business at all; very probably it is the best 


| occupation he is fitted for, as he has no con- 


able powers of observation, analysis, and pa- | 


tient and energetic study should accomplish 
much more? In this department the govern- 
ment had afforded Mr. Sidney great facilities, 
till at last he would take the letters dropped 


city, and as rapidly as a skillful cashier could 


‘ . . | i -mistress crossing 
““ Why, then, should it be strange if remark- | centrativeness. The school-mistr pe tages 


the street is an accomplished teacher, is very 
sympathetic, and has a great love of appro- 


| bation. That lawyer is a bachelor, and dis- 


trusts his own strength. This merchant should 


| give‘up the use of tobacco, and pay his notes 


detect a counterfeit in counting bank bills, and | 
with unerring certainty he would throw out | 
those suspiciously superscribed. ‘{[n each of | 


these nine,’ he would say, ‘there is no letter, 
but moneyonly. This parcel is from the W 


j aj os ° , 
during the night in the post-office of a great | before dinner, else he will become a dyspeptic 


Here comes a man of wealth who despises the 
common people, and is miserly and hypocriti- 
cal; and next tohim isascamp. I think it 
is Burke who says, ‘‘ When the gnawing worm 
is within, the impression of the ravage it 


| makes is visible on the outside, which appears 


Street office. These are directed to men that | 
are not called by these names—they are fic- | 


titious, and assumed for iniquitous purposes. 


Those are from thieves to thieves, and hint at | 


opportunities,’ and so on. p 
“As an example of the other experiments, 


take this one. The superscription of a letter | 


was shown him. He began immediately: 
“A clergyman, without doubt, who reads 

his sermons, and is a little short-sighted. He 

is aged sixty-one, is six feet high, weighs 


quite disfigured by it;” and in that young 
man the light that was within him has become 
darkness, and “how great is that darkness !” 


[Without accepting this very remarkable, 
exaggerated statement, we would venture to 
suggest, that Mr. Sidney would do the world 
some service by publishing the rules by which 
he arrives at his conclusions. We grant there 
is more in PsycHotocy than has yet been ex- 
plained ; so there is in Physiognomy, Phrenol- 
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ogy, and Physiology; and that there are some 
things in heaven and earth not explained by 
any philosophy. But we also believe that 
there is nothing without a cause; and it has 
been, is, and will continue to be our study to 
learn the causes of all things, so far as it may 
be possible for mortal man to know 

We have looked into all the natural sciences, 
such as Chemistry, Geology, Astronomy, Bot- 
any, Natural History, Ethnology, Physiology, 
Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psychology, and 
Theology ; also Mesmerism, Clairvoyance, 
Spiritualism, and some other things, but we 
must confess—if the foregoing statement be 
true—Mr. Sidney is altogether ahead of us 
in “Reading Characier.at a Glance,” our 
deductions being based on scientific principles. ] 


Sl 
HARDENING OF THE BRAIN. 


Sorrenine of the brain is not unfrequently 
the result of overtasking that delicate and 
wonderful organ. Southey, the poet, died of 
the disease, and it is sometimes produced by 
sensual excess as well as by mental labor. 
But according to a distinguished modern anat- 
omist, hardening of the brain is more common 
than its opposite. Nothing can be more easy 
than to indurate the organ of thought. Itcan 
be done either by soaking the contents of a 
dead man’s cranium in alcohol, or by the in- 
troduction of liquor into the skull of the living 
subject in the form of drams. In short, drunk- 
enness sometimes hardens the brain during life 
as effectually as a bath of fourth-proof spirits 
could solidify it after death. Hyrth, the cele- 
brated physiologist, declared that he could 
distinguish in the dark, by the resistance it 
offered to his knife, the brain of a drunkard 
from that of a person who had lived soberly ; 
and when he found a hardened brain in the 
dissecting-room, was accustomed to congratu- 
late the students in his class on obtaining a 
specimen so thoroughly prepared for preserva- 
tion and for the purposes of demonstration. 

How horrible thus to petrify, as it were, the 
seat of thought, the organ of the soul, while 
its arteries still throb with the pulses of life, 
and its gossamer tissues are permeated and 
acted upon by the immortal principle of our 
being! Does the inebriate ever reflect that he 
may be literally walling his mind out of its 
God-appointed home? Does he realize, as his 
ideas become more and more obtuse, that the 
instruments through which they are developed 
is hardening; that it must soon lose all flexi- 
bility and elasticity, and become utterly pow- 
erless; that were it scooped from his skull 
now, and given to the surgeons, it would be 
the jest of the dissecting-room as a “ drunk- 
ard’s brain?” Well has it been said that 
habitual intoxication dries up all the fountains 
ef feeling, leaving behind only “a brain of 
lead and a heart of stone.” 
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TOM THUMB. COMMODORE NUTT. 


BANTAM MEN. 


Wuart are the causes which produce these 
little men ? 
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The other, Geo. W. M. Nutt—alias Tur 
Commopore—is said to be the very smallest 
living human specimen of his years. He is 


| 18 years of age; was born near Manchester 
| New Hampshire, stands 29 inches high, and 
| weighs 24 lbs. 


When born, he weighed ten pounds and two 


| ounces, which is about two pounds above the 


average weight of children at birth, and was 


| an unusually healthy, promising child, so that 
| he bid fair to become—indeed was—a bouncing 
| boy. His parents are persons of ordinary size, 
| and about whom there exists no peculiarity, 


veloped persons become the parents of dwarfs? | 


Is the fault in the parents, or in the after- | The fSirst—a brother in Colifornlo—weighed, 
| when he left home, one hundred and sixty-five 


management of the child? It is usually re- 
garded as a profound mystery—a sort of provi- 


dential dispensation, quite beyond the reach | 
of science or philosophy. And our object in | 


calling attention to the subject now, is simply 
to elicit the “why and wherefore”’ of this 
strange thing. 
cal men, that the cause of suspended growth 
may have arisen from some sudden fright or 
shock received by the mother previous to the 
birth of the child. By others, that the taking 
of powerful stimulants, or of poisonous drugs, 
into the system of mother or child, had stinted 
its growth. It is a well-known fact, that the 
growth of a young dog may be suspended at 
any period by complete intoxication. 
the puppy almost dead drunk with alcoholic 
liquors, and you stop his growth; and if he 
survives, he will be a dwarf. And it is 
thought by some, that the strong medicines 
administered to the mother previous to the 
birth of her child, or to the child after birth, 
stops its growth. Be the causes what they 
may, here are the facts, standing at the head 
of this paragraph. Two of the most noted 
dwarfs in the world are those represented in 
the above likenesses. 


It has been suggested by medi- | 


either in mental or physical organization. 
They are farmers, in very comfortable circum- 
stances, and, until quite recently, their pigmy 
son might have been seen doing his part in the 
labor of the farm, especially in driving the 
team, having quite a passion for horses. He 
is also fond of hunting, and a finished sports- 
man in the piscatorial art. His parents have 
had four other children. His brother, who 
accompanies him, is the second child; he is 


| twenty-one years of age, weighs only sixty-five 
How is it that healthy, fully de- | 


pounds, and is four feet one inch in height. 
He is quite fleshy, and in robust health. The 
first and third children are very large persons. 


pounds ; age, 24 years. There is nothing in 
the history or appearance of the Commodore, 
or in that of his family, which furnishes the 
slightest clew to the astonishing phenomena 
which are presented by his miniature features 
and frame. 

Like all faithful parents, Mr. and Mrs. Nutt 
have given their children the benefits of educa- 
tion. The little Commodore was sent to 


| school as much as it was prudent for one of 


Make | older than the Commodore. 


his size. While there, he was an easy, faith- 
ful pupil, with lessons well committed, and 
keeping up with classes of children of his age. 

Any one conversing with him five minutes 
will forget his diminutive size, and will think 
they are conversing with a young man even 
He is in every 
respect a gentleman, his manners are easy, 
gracious, and courteous, his feelings and emo- 
tions are the same as any youth of his age. 
He seems not to think of himself in any other 


| light than a young man of eighteen years, and 
| indeed is quite as dignified in appearance and 


| manners as many of maturer years. 


His lan- 


| guage, in conversation, is chaste and well 


The celebrated Charles S. Stratton—alias | 


Tom Tuums—stands 33 inches high and weighs | beouty or symenctry. bat the Commodore is 


36 lbs., is now 30 years old and in perfect 


health, has probably been seen ‘by more people | 


than any other human being. old or young, 
great or small. He possesses all the organs of 
body and brain which belong to every well- 
organized person, and is, indeed, “every inch 
aman.” He was born in Bridgeport, Connec- 
ticut, U. S. A., in 1832; was descended from 
well-formed, intelligent, and healthy parents, 
both of whom were above the usual size; has 
one brother and two married sisters of the 
usual stature; and, why not he? 











selected, giving evidence not only of a mental 
culture but of a fine native taste. 

Many persons may imagine that the little 
Commodore can not be so small without being 
deformed. If to be the smallest man living is 
a deformity, this is true. But the term is 
never so used. To be deformed, is to be dis- 
figured, distorted, ugly, wanting in natural 


perfection in every joint and limb. His head 
is natural in shape and well developed, the re- 
flective faculties being quite prominent, and 
we think that under proper culture he could 
rise above the standard of scholarship with the 
majority of our youth. He has not only men- 
tal capacity, but a strong physical constitution. 
He and his brother Rodnia are members of the 
Methodist Church ; they are strong temperance 
men, and do not use tobacco in any form. 
The Commodore has a fair complexion, light 
hair, expressive blue eyes, fresh, rosy cheeks, 
and a fine forehead, a handsome mouth, great 
vivacity of expression and hilarity of manner. 
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In strength, activity, and vivacity the Com- 
modore is truly wonderful; he is constantly 
engaged in walking about, talking, and in 
various pastimes and employments, from early 
morn till night, without exhibiting any indica. 
tions of weariness, and seems to be the hap. 
piest little fellow in the world. His manners 
and bearing are characterized by sociality and 
politeness, and the dignity and elegance of his 
bearing would be envied by a Brummel ora 
Chesterfield. 

It could not be expected that his voice would 
be of the full depth of manhood ; this, proba- 
bly, never can be, from the size of the organs; 
still his voice is very pleasing and musical, 
On one occasion, being asked by a lady 
whether he could sing, the Commodore replied, 
“Yes; I always unite with the family in their 
morning and evening devotions.” He sings 
comic and sentimental songs with an impress- 
iveness of manner and perfection of ease that 
would do credit to a professional vocalist. 

The Commodore is well versed in reading, 
writing, mpsic, ete. By way of illustration of 
his ready wit, we relate the following: 

It was remarked, by a gentleman, ® that 
Tom Thumb, as most other individuals of his 
stamp, had military titles,’”’ and suggested that 
our friend should be called Major. “ Well,” 
observed little Nutt, “don’t you think I have 
been long enough in the shell to become a 
Colonel ?” (kernel). But it was subsequently 
decided, by the united voices of his many 
friends, that he should be styled—Commo- 
dore. 

This little man is magnitude in miniature— 
multum in parvo; and no one who has an op- 
portunity should fail of seeing him, and, hav- 
ing been seen, he will never be forgotten. 


These little men have been exhibited at the 
American Museum in New York, at different 
seasons, and always with the greatest interest 
to the public. We are informed they are about 
to visit Europe, where they will no doubt be 
presented to the crowned heads, and astonish 
the royal families. But we should like to 
know the cause of their liliputian dwarfship. 


a 


MASON JONES. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 


You are built on the high-pressure prin- 
ciple, are alive from top to toe. The nervous 
system predominates over the vital; the mind 
is more active than the body is strong. The 
brain is very large, and the wick of the lamp of 
life is so large, that it consumes the oil more 
rapidly than it ean be generated by stomach, 


heart, and lungs. You must “tone down” @ 
little; keep cool, take life more quietly, and 
thus give nature a chance to resupply the ex- 
hausted vigor. Carefully avoid dissipation of 
every name and nature, tobacco in all its 
forms included. Alcoholic liquor- would do 
you no good. Let your food be plain and simple, 
using no condiments. Avoid late hours, sleep 
plentifully, exercise the body in the open air, 
as on a horse, rowing a boat, walking, skating, 
and the like. Observe the laws of life, and 
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you may live healthfully and long, enjoying 
yourself all the way through, even up into 
ripeold age. But if you add fuel to the flame, 
and burn out the vital principle more rapidly, 
you can not hope to live very long. 

You are ambitious and aim high; will not 
be content to stop at the foot of the hill of 
fame, nor even half-way to the summit. You 
desire to be not second, but first; you wish to 
Jead, not to follow. You are exceedingly 
sensitive to blame or praise, and can not calmly 
endure censure or severe criticism. You re- 
gard your honor as the “all in all,” nor will 
you permit it to be called in question. There 
are times when you lack that calm, cool self- 
complacency which comes from large Self- 
Esteem; but you are sustained through your 
sense of honor, good motives, integrity, and 
moral principle. 

You have faith, devotion, truthfulness, and 
great kindness ; are open to evidence, yet slow 
to believe; are frank and candid, but cau- 
tious and reserved ; have a vivid imagination, 
but fall back on reason and common sense ; 
are a great admirer of the beautiful in nature 
and in art, but appreciate the practical and 
the useful. You enjoy oratory in the highest 
degree and become enthusiastic in its praise ; 
but it must be based in judgment and in philos- 
ophy to find an abiding place with you. 

Your nature overflows with the love of fun; 
you appreciate wit and humor as few persons 
ean. You are a quick and ready observer, 
and see all that comes within the range of 
your vision ; and you remember distinctly what 
you see. You would be fond of traveling, can 
remember and correctly describe faces, places, 
and ail objects of interest You are neat, tidy, 
and fond of order. Your emotional nature is 
very distinctly indicated. You enjoy poetry 
and music highly, whether sacred or secular. 
You are critical, analytical, and discriminat- 
ing, and are never satisfied till you understand 
the causes, the “why and the wherefore.” 
You can compare, criticise, illustrate, and ex- 
hibit everything clearly. Language is largely 
developed, and, under favorable circumstances, 
you would be free and copious in writing or 
speaking, and could excel at both. You can 
make money easier than keep it. Be less 
prodigal—more economical]. 

You are capable of enjoying social life in a 
high degree: suitably married, you would be 
pre-eminently happy. You are fond of home, 
of children, of friends, and perhaps of pets, 
but this feeling would be directed toward 
children if they were yourown. You are fond 
of variety, and may lack application, the mind 
going quickly from one thing to another: that 
which is protracted becomes tedious ; the gist 
of the subject is what you seek. You are 
quick to resist, but are not an aggressor: you 
fight with words rather than with weapons, 
and never but in self-defense. You are cau- 
tious, watchful, mindful of danger, and ven- 
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ture little where it is not safe. In fact, you 
sometimes hesitate, and may even procrasti- 
nate; but when once decided, you are fixed and 
unalterable, and are persevering in carrying 
out a purpose. 

You are polite, affable, gentlemanly, and 
capable of making yourself acceptable every- 
where. You make friends easily, enemies 
seldom. Of the learned professions, that of 
the law or theology would be best suited to 
you. You would rise highest and succeed best 
in literature or in the legal profession. You 
are scarcely adapted to mercantile pursuits or 
to mechanism. 

Nature has dealt liberally with you ; first, 
in giving you an excellent constitution ; second, 
a large brain of fine quality and texture; and, 
if you do as well for yourself as nature has 
done for you, you will rise in the world and 
occupy a leading’ position among men. 





SKETCH OF MR. MASON JONES AND HIS 
ORATIONS. 


The subject of our sketch was born in 
Queen’s County, Ireland, in 1833. His father 
was a physician, who died when our eloquent 
lecturer Was an infant. After preparing him- 
self for a collegiate course of education, he 
entered Trinity College, Dublin, in 1853. In 
1858 he visited England and commenced his 
career as a public lecturer at Willis’ Rooms, 
St. James’ Square, London, the resort of rank 
and fashion, where the famous Almack balls 
are held. 

The young Irish orator was then unknown 
to fame, and no small degree of curiosity was 
kindled to see and hear the man who had the 
assurance to challenge the patronage of the 
most fastidious and best cultivated society in 
the West End of the great metropolis. Bold as 
the hazard was, our hero entered the arena with 
a cool head and a warm heart. He was aware 
that failure would blast his reputation in the 
bud ; that success would crown him with the 
coveted laurel. ‘A faint heart never wins a 
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fair lady,”’ and fame rarely withholds her smile 
from those whose courage is tempered with 
wisdom. His débét was pre-eminently a suc- 
cess. The élite and literati crowded the audi- 
torium and every part of the vast hall, for the 
impassioned utterance of the speaker touched 
and thrilled their hearts. For more than forty 
nights he held the most learned, polite, and 
fashionable audience ever convened in Lon- 
don, spell-bound by his masterly oratory. The 
principal journals were unanimous in their 
laudations of the new star in the firmament of 
literature. 

The Times, the Daily News, the Morning 
Post, the Morning Chronicle, the Morning 
Advertiser, the Morning Star, the Morning 
Herald, the Standard, the Era, the Spectator, 
the Patriot, the Britannia, the Press, Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger, the British Standard, and 
others, were a unit in their verdict of warm 
and enthusiastic commendation. He after- 
ward addressed vast audiences in Manches- 
ter, Glasgow, Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
many other large towns in England. On the 
Fourth of July last he spoke at the Anniver- 
sary Dinner of American Independence, at 
the Crystal Palace. where he advocated the 
cause of the Union and stood up manfully for 
the North; indeed, he did this on all fitting oc- 
easions, never flinching from his earnest con- 
victions, for he is now, and ever has been, as 
true to freedom as the steel to the star. 

We now come to a brief analysis of the 
manner and matter of the young man elo- 
quent. There is a mysterious something, a 
power beyond the reach of ordinary speakers, 
which enables him to attract and hold the 
attention of his hearers. Whatis it? Where 
does it reside? Is it owing to personal mag- 
netism ? Is it due to superior culture? Is it 
the vein of thought, the peculiar diction, the 
tones of his voice, his physique? We have 
men as learned as he—men who can write as 
well, and better, who can not storm the citadel 
of reason and flood the heart with emotion as 
he does in his elegant lectures. He is an 
orator. 

No man can be truly an orator unless he 
has a good head well poised over a great 
heart, for eloquence is thought and emotion 
fused in the white heat of passion and crystal- 
lized into speech. 

The Irish people have been more shame- 
fully oppressed than any other people, save 
the blacks, and they have been more gener- 
ously endowed with the gift of tongues than 
others, to plead their cause before the court of 
nations. They need many things, and they 
ean ask for them. They suffer much, and 
their words come to us like the wail of broken 
hearts. Is it a matter of surprise that the 
people who have been for long centuries mis- 
governed and oppressed should coin their sen- 
timents into eloquent protestations? As a 
nation, they have a vein of poetry running 
through their history. 

Mr. Jones is an orator rather than a lec- 
turer, and his efforts are orations rather than 
lectures. His allusions, quotations, illustra- 
tions, and embellishments partake more of 
the nature of the oration than they do of 
the symmetrical and elaborate lecture. Be- 
sides, he pours forth an unceasing flow of 
language from the “ well of English unde- 
filed.” His style unites the most careful 
preparation with the easy grace of spontane- 
ous speech. 

At first, we came to the conclusion that he 
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Was an educated Gough; but he does not 
exhibit the redundant acting so characteristic 
of that gentleman; though skilled in the art 
of gesture, he is sufficiently emphatic without 
indulging in vehement motion. He is an ora- 
tor, not an actor. Without the presence of 
written notes, he proceeds directly on with 
the question before him. No word stumbles 
on the threshold of its utterance. He never 
hesitates. He never goes back to begin again. 
He is descriptive, poetical, dialectic, and ana- 
lytic, with equal ease. Whether he deals in 
simple narrative, or thunders and lightens with 
fiery invective, his face and voice are always 
in keeping with the emotion that inspires him. 

To the freshness and force of his speech 
must be added the fact that his lectures, or 
rather orations, are noticeable for originality 
and vigor of thought, for the beauty of their 
imagery and the classic purity of their dic- 
tion; and he is entirely free from theatrical 
airs and declamatory clap-trap. 

In person his figure is rather slight, of ordi- 
nary stature—he appears taller and kingly 
while speaking. His dark hair is parted in 
the middle, displaying a rather low but square 
forehead. He has what might be called a 
mathematical head, illuminated with a fair 
share of ideality. His face is oval and 
smoothly shaved, his eyes dark gray and 
sparkling with electricity. His form is of 
good mould, and since he dresses elegantly, 
without indulging in dandyism,-he appears to 
great advantage on the rostrum. 

He has been exceedingly fortunate in select- 
ing subjects for his orations. It is not a mat- 
ter of surprise -that artists, actors, cabinet 
ministers, bishops, baronets, lords and dukes, 
crowded to see and hear the orator. We can 
not even mention the names of the grand old 
masters of English literature without kind- 
ling a sensation. Milton is one of his sub- 
jects of discussion. Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
speare, Milton, are among the names that will 
never die. 

Look at the beauty and dignity, the stat- 
ure and the strength, of that colossal genius, 
Milton. Chaucer sketches life as it is. 
Spencer as our fancy would have it painted. 
Shakspeare as it would be in certain condi- 
tions, and Milton as it ought to be. In Mil- 
ton there is beauty, pathos, grandeur, and 
sublimity, imbued with intense passion and 
illuminated with the most splendid imagina- 
tion. He was endowed with the fancy of the 
poet, the loyalty of the patriot, and the fore- 
sight of a prophet. By study and research he 
had made himself familiar with inspired writ- 
ers, and the best efforts of Greek and Roman 
bards and sages. He was cotemporary with 
the ancients, and an ancient with his cotempo- 
raries. We can not read his works without 
being touched by the influence of his mighty 
intellect. His imagination has the force of 
nature, and his learning the effect of intuition. 
He had an intense idea, or vivid conception of 
things, and then gave them life and immortal- 
ity by a single stroke of the pen; his indorse- 
ment was a passport to history and fame. 

Mr. Jones sketches Milton’s youth, his life at 
St. Paul’s and at Cambridge, his visit to Italy, 
his téle-d-téte with Galileo, his chivalry, his 
sympathy with freedom, his patience in pov- 
erty, his splendid poetry and prose composi- 
tions, and his sublime devotion to God and his 
country. 

Without indorsing every sentiment uttered 
by Mr. Jones respecting Swift, I admire the 
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spirit and pluck be shows in defending the 
Dean. He was one of the four principal poets 
and wits of Queen Anne’s reign. The quar. 
tette consisted of Pope, Prior, Swift, and Gay. 
Parnell was only a maker of verse, and any 
simpleton can make verses who knows enough 
to make faces. Arbuthnot and Sterne ex. 
celled in prose. Swift’s fame as a poet has | 
been partially obscured by his wit and genius 
as a writer of prose, and yet he was a poet of 
high order; but he wrote the “Tale of g 
Tub” and “Gulliver’s Travels,” and the 
greater splendor of these productions have 
obscured the poems as sunrise drowns the 
stars in a flood of light. Mixed up in helter. 
skelter carelessness, with dry humor and bit- 
ter irony, are touches of pathos and the most 
whimsical strokes of pleasantry. He wrote 
nonsense for Mrs. Harris and Mary the cook; 
but he also wrote the ‘‘ Morning in London” 
and the “ City Shower.” The “Tale of a 
Tub” is a classic. It is one of the best things 
in the language. Dr. Johnson, who hated 
Swift, denied that he wrote it. Swift wrote 
with a caustic pen. The acrimony of his 
temper sharpened his wit. He laughed at 
people, not with them. His words were like 
dried neats’ tongues moistened in old wine. 
How Friar John bellows in the grape-yard! 
How Panurge is scared during the storm at 
sea! How the great Brobdignagian Gargan- 
tua whines, and blares, and beslobbers his 
nurse! What estates and provinces he de- 
vours at a mouthful. and then swallows a sea 
to wash down his breakfast. No wonder the 
people. who have been delighted by the writ- 
ings of Swift, are desirous of hearing one of 
his countrymen stand up for him, and give a 
delineation of his genius and character. 


————<3 ae 


PSYCHOLOGY: 
ITS PROGRESS, PRESENT STATE, AND PROSPECTS. 


[We propose to submit to our readers a few articles vn- 
der the above head. The serial order of remark that will 
be pursued may be considered, as in its generals, pre-an- 

din the ion of terms and phrases constituting 
the above title. That is to say, we shall first consider Psy- 
chology in its general definitions and peculiarities, asa 
Science. Secondly, we shall consider its recent progress 
in the development of new features ramifications, and re- 
sults. In the third plece, we shall describe its present 
condition, pointing out some of its more important practi- 
cal teachings ; and lastly, we shall speak of its tendencies- 
prospects, and of what it is evidently destined to accom- 
plish in the fature.] 


PsycHoLey, as the word implies 





(¥uxn, 
soul, and Aoyog, a discourse), signifies simply 
a discourse upon the soul, or the science of the 


soul. As such, taking the soul for granted as 
an entity, and abstaining, for the most part, 
from speculation as to its abstract nature, it 
has heretofore generally been confined to ob- 
servations and classifications of its phenomena, 
and the laws of its operation. The old-school 
psychologists, whose speculations have ob- 
tained most extensive currency, have confined 
their attention mostly to the normal manifes- 
tations of the soul as connected with and de- 
pendent for its action upon the bodily and 
sensuous organism, and have not, in their 
teachings, set forth any fixed notions concern- 
ing its extra-corporeal powers. Of the sub- 
stantial results to which these psychologists 
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sseieiencinaacant 
arrived, the following summary may be 


have 

given : 

The soul possesses three classes of powers, 
viz: the sensational powers, the intellectual 

wers, and the volitional powers. 

The first class is divisible into sensations 
proper, or those cognitions that are dependent 

| upon the five bodily organs of sense known as 
the organs of Touch, Taste, Sight, Hearing, 
and Smell; and emotions which the soul feels 
| in itself. 

In the second class—the intellectual powers 
—are comprehended the faculties of Percep- 
tion, Conception, Memory, Imagination, Be- 
lief, and Reasoning. In this series, it seems 
to us, should be included the still higher fac- 
ulty of Intuition, though psychologists have 
generally failed to give to this faculty the 
place or importance that seems justly to be- 
long to it, and even its existence has been sub- 
| ject to dispute. 

The third class—the volitional powers—are 
generally designated by the simple term the 
Will, though there are as many distinct opera- 
tions of the will as there are objects of the 
will. 

Certain mental operations have a)so been 
designated under the several appellations of 
Attention, Attraction, Comparison, Associa- 
tion, Classification, and Generalization, but 
these, on close observation, appear to be mere- 
ly varieties in the operations of the more gen- 
eral faculties above named. The work of the 
old-school psychologists, after laying down 
the above broad definitions, consists, in fact, of 
little more than notations of varieties in the 
manifestations of the several faculties here 
named, and their interblendings with each 
other; and after passing these indisputable 
definitions, psychological speculations in their 
hands are governed, not so much by fixed 
standards, as by the peculiar personal conscious- 
ness of each writer, which may differ from that 
of all others, and thus lead him to different 
reasonings and conclusions; hence at this 
point their philosophizings begin gradually to 
thin out, and to become hypothetical, airy, and 
intangible, until they are involved in a maze 
of uncertainties. 

To clarify the subject at this point, Phrenol- 
ogy proffers its valuable services ; and had not 
its teachings been rejected by these psycholo- 
gists, and that, to almost without examination, 
the boundaries of the science, as recognized by 
the schools, could not have failed, by this 
time, to be greatly enlarged, especially in 
its analyticdl department. Phrenological 
seience has rendered it morally certain that 
Perception, Conception, Memory, Imagination, 
and other faculties recognized by metaphysi- 
cal psychologists, and supposed by them to be 
simple, are, if not really and essentially com- 

posite, at least dependent for the specific forms 
of their activity upon a variety of subordinate 
and secondary faculties. Thus under the gen- 





eral head of Perception are included a number 
of distinct faculties for different kinds of per- 
ception, one of which, for example, perceives 
existences as individuals, and in distinction 
from all other existences; another perceives 
form, and others, respectively, perceive size, 
color, order, number, ete. Other faculties 
give, respectively, the power of comparison, of 
tracing causes, of appreciating time and mu- 
sical harmonies, of imitating, constructing, 
ete. Others again, belonging to the emotional 
and moral nature, give the sentiment of jus- 
tice, the respect and veneration of superiors, 
and finally of God, the general sentiment of 
benevolence and kindness; and so on to the 
number of about forty distinct faculties. 

Though the existence of these faculties re- 
mained unsuspected until they were pointed 
out by the organology of Phrenology, and 
probably would not have been very soon dis- 
covered had it not been for some such source 
of demonstration, yet, as is the case with other 
truths, when they are committed to metaphys- 
ics even by a mere suggestion, other and inde- 
pendent sources of verification are immediately 
at hand. Invoking the aid of metaphysics, there- 
fore, the phrenologist demonstrates the affirma- 
tions of his science as to the multiplicity and 
distinctness of the faculties, by citing the noto- 
rious fact, that generally strong minds are often 
strangely deficient at some particular point, 
while, on the other hand, minds constitution- 
ally weak and imbecile are sometimes pos- 
sessed of a wonderful talent in respect to some 
one or more special subjects. Thus there are 
persons whose perceptions on general subjects 
are perfectly clear, and yet who can not, for 
their lives, distinguish one color from another ; 
or who have scarcely any sense of locality; 
or who are unable to distinguish tunes in 
music ; or who can not, despite of all tutoring, 
perform the simplest operations in arithmetic, 
or are equally deficient at some other point. 
On the other hand, there are those who are 
obtuse almost to idiocy on general themes, yet 
who manifest almost miraculous powers of 
calculation, of musical performance, or of some 
other specific mental exercise. And in re- 
spect, also, to the moral faculties, how often 
does it happen that a high sense of reverence 
is combined with deficient conscientiousness ! 
or vice versa; or that large benevolence is 
associated with general profligacy of character! 
These facts are compatible only with the sep- 
arate and independent existence of the multi- 
plicity of faculties known to Phrenology. For 
if Perception, for example, were the wnit that 
that it is affirmed to be by the old psycholo- 
gists, it would be manifested in equal strength 
and clearness on all subjecis of its exercise, 
provided training on all be equal. 

The change, therefore, which Phrenology 
introduces into the previously prevalent doc- 
trines of Psychology is not unlike that made 
by modern Chemistry in the old doctrines of 











Alchemy, which recognized only four elements 
in nature. 

Phrenology also contributes valuable addi- 
tions to our previous stock of knowledge in 
respect to the relations which the soul sus- 
tains to the body. It not only points out the 
fact, that the specific manifestations of the 
mental faculties are, other things being equal, 
always in accordance with the size and quali- 
ty of certain convolutions of the brain, but it 
has also furnished new proof of the undeniable 
fact that, in a general way, the health and 
vigor of the mind depend much upon the 
health and vigor of the physical system. In 
short, it may be seen in the light of this science, 
that the soul and body mutually act and re-act 
upon each other in the most direct and inti- 
mate way, the soul being the active and posi- 
tive power, while the body is passive and neg- 
ative. It is thus also rendered probable, with- 
out, it is true, being demonstrable to a certainty, 
that the use of the body is that of a mere 
house for the soul to dwell in, and an instru- 
ment or medium through which it comes in 
contact with the world of matter, while it 
may, in a disembodied state, exist immortal in 
a sublimer realm, altogether invisible and in- 
tangible to mortal sense. 

Phrenology, therefore, not only greatly en- 
larges the field of psychological investigation, 
developing results more definite and certain 
than any that had been previously attained, 
but elevates the inquiry to a loftier plane, and 
prepares it to be turned over into the hands of 
those who have the data and qualifications to 
study the soul in its extra-corporeal states and 
manifestations. In our next article we shall 
exhibit some interesting results that have 
been reaped from this portion of the field of 
investigation. 

a oe oe 


SacrepnNess or Trears.—There-is a sacred- 
ness in tears. They are not the marks of weak- 
ness, but of power—they are messages of over- 
whelming grief, of deep contrition, of unspeak- 
able love. If there were wanting any argu- 
ment to prove that man was not mortal, I 
would look for it in the strong convulsive 
emotion of the breast when the soul has been 
agitated, when the fountains of feeling are 
rising, and when tears are gushing forth in 
crystal streams. Oh, speak not harshly of the 
stricken one weeping in silence! Break not 
the solemnity by rude laughter or intrusive 
footsteps. Despise no woman’s tears; they 
are what makes her an angel. Scoff not ifthe | 
stern heart of manhood is sometimes melted into 
sympathetic tears; they are what help to ele- 
vate him above the brute. I love to see tears of 
affection; they are painful tokens, but still 
most holy. There is pleasure in tears—an 


awful pleasure. If there were none on earth 
to shed tears for me, I should be loth to live; 
and if no one might weep over my grave, [ 
could never die in peace.— Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
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Phustology. 


THE HUMAN BODY. 
OF WHAT IS [IT COMPOSED ? 

As a material being, man is subject to the laws 
of matter. Fire burns his body, acids corrode 
it, and when, in the language of poetry, “ the 
vital spark has fled,” this matter becomes subject 
to the processes of putrefactive decomposition. 
The matter of which the body is composed re- 
turns to its primitive elements, or enters into new 
forms of organic life. 

Chemistry treats of the elements of matter, and 
their relations, combinations, and changes. An 
elementary body is one which the chemists have 
not been able to separate into simpler elements. 
There are now reckoned over fifty of these ele- 
ments. Many are of trifling importance, and it 
is much suspected that a large portion of them 
are only combinations of some of the best known 
and most important. 

These are iron, copper, gold, silver, zinc, tin, 
mercury, etc., among the metals ; aluminum, po- 
tassium, sodium, calcium, silicon, etc., among the 
metallic bases of the earths and alkalies ; oxygen, 
hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, etc., among the 
gases; and carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, etc., 
among the peculiar bodies not otherwise classified. 

Let us describe the nature and relations of 
some of these substances. 

The metals above named are sufficiently famil- 
iar. Iron is the only one that is found uniformly 
and in considerable quantities in the human 
body. It is supposed, in its combination with 
oxygen, to give the red color to the globules of 
the blood. 

Aluminum is a metal, never found native ; uni- 
ted with oxygen, it forms clay. 

Potassium is, in like manner, the metallic basis 
of potash, saleratus, etc. 

Sodium is the metallic basis of soda, and this, 
combined with hydrochloric or muriatic acid, is 
common salt. Thus bread is sometimes raised by 
mixing with the flour a small quantity of the car- 
bonate or supercarbonate of soda. If, now, the 
flour is wet with water, containing just enough 
hydrochloric acid to neutralize the soda, the car- 
bonic acid is driven off, which raises the bread, 
while the soda and acid unite, forming pure com- 
mon salt, and merely salting the bread. 

Calcium is the metallic basis of lime, chalk, 
marble, plaster of Paris, ete. United with phos- 
phoric acid, it is the mineral basis of our bones. 

Silicon, united with oxygen, is common sand, 
rock crystal, etc. ; . 

These substances, with a few others in union 
with oxygen. form the entire crust of the earth ; 
its interior being supposed to be a melted mass 
of intense heat, the composition of which is un- 
known. 

Oxygen, as already apparent, is one of the most 
important and universally diffused of all the ele- 
ments. It composes one fifth of the atmosphere ; 
one third by measure, and seven eighths by 
weight, of water. and combines with metals and 
other elements to form a vast variety of substan- 
ces. Some of these combinations are called 
oxyds, some acids, some alkalies. Oxygen is 
the chief supporter of combustion, which is but 
another name for oxydation. This process is 
accompanied by the evolution of heat, and, 
under some circumstances, of light. It is the 

nd element of all organic life, and is believed 
to be the chief agent in all vital operations. 

Hydrogen is the lightest of the gases, and com- 
bines with oxygen to form water. As water is a 








large component of all organized bodies, and 
pervades earth and the a we have in 
nature an abundant supply of hydrogen. United 
with oxygen, it produces flame, and the result of 
such union is water. — 

Nitrogen forms four fifths of the atmosphere, 
and is an important constituent of vegetable and 
animal tissues, helping to form albumen and 
fibrin, both vegetable and animal. United with 
hydrogen, it forms ammonia; combined with 
oxygen, chemically, it forms nitric acid and other 
less powerful combinations. 

Carbon exists in nature, as charcoal, mineral 
coal, and is crystallized in the diamond. It is the 
chief constituent of woody fiber, oil, starch, 
sugar, alcohol, and enters largely into all vege- 
table and animal substances. mbining with 
oxygen, it forms the carbonic acid gas, a heavy, 
irrespirable fluid, in which men drown, as if un- 
der water. Carbon is constantly separated from 
the blood by the lungs, liver, and skin. Com- 
bining with oxygen, it furnishes animal heat, and 
the result is carbonic acid. Hence the neces- 
sity for constant ventilation. Carbonic acid is 
also produced by fires, the burning of lamps or 
candles, and in most cases in which carbon 
combines with oxygen. The result of their rapid 
— is the disengagement of intense light and 

eat. 

Su/phur is a peculiar and familiar substance, 
which unites readily with oxygen, burns, and 
forms sulphuric acid. It is found in vegeta- 
bles, and is thence found in the blood and 
muscular tissues of animals. From the combi- 
nation of sulphur and oxygen with various 
bases, we have the sulphates of soda, magnesia, 
iron, zine, etc. 

Phosphorus is something like sulphur, but 
much more inflammable ; that is, it unites more 
readily with oxygen at low temperatures. In 
this union it forms phosphoric acid. This com- 
bines with calcium, and forms phosphate of lime ; 
and this existing in wheat, and other vegetabies, 
makes part of the blood of animals, and is found 
especially in the bones. 

[In our next, we shall give an article on the 
structure of the Human Body, with engraved 
illustrations, in which we shall speak of the 
Temperaments, with their subdivisions—a very 
interesting and useful subject. ] 


a 


Tue Guiory or THE Pines.—Magnificent ! 
nay, sometimes, almost terrible. Other trees, 
tufting crag or hill, yield to the form and 
sway of the ground, clothe it with soft com- 
pliance, are partly its subjects, partly its flat- 
terers, partly its comforters. But the pine 
rises in serene resistance, self-contained ; nor 
ean I ever, without awe, stay long under a 
great Alpine cliff, far from all house or work 
of men, looking up to its companies of pine, as 
they stand on the inaccessible juts and peril- 
ous ledges of the enormous wall, in quiet mul- 
titudes, each like the shadow of the one beside 
it—upright, fixed, spectral, as troops of ghosts 
standing on the walls of Hades, not knowing 
each other—dumb forever. You can not reach 
them, can not ery to them—those trees never 
heard human voice; they are far above all 
sound but of the winds. No foot ever stirred 
fallen leaf of theirs. All comfortless they 
stand, between the two eternities of the Va- 
cancy and the Rock; yet with such iron will, 
that the rock itself looks bent and shattered 
beside them—fragile, weak, inconsistent, com- 
pared to their dark energy of delicate life and 
monotony of enchanted pride; unnumbered 
unconquerable.— Ruskin. 





nnnnnnrnnnnnncnas 
LINES ON A SEELETON. 


{Some forty years ago the following poem was found in 
the London Morning Chronicle. Every effort was 
made to discover the author, even to the offering of are. 
ward of fifty guineas. All that ever transpired Was, that 
the poem, in a fuir clerkly hand, was found near a skele. 
ton of remarkable symmetry of form in the Moseum of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln's Inn, 
and that the curator of the Museum sent them to the 
Morning Chronicle.} 


Behold this ruin! *Twas a skull 

Once of ethereal spirit full. 

This narrow ceil was Life’s retreat, 

This space was Thought’s mysterious seat, 
What beauteous visions filled this spot! 
What dreams of pleasure long forgot! 
Nor Hope, nor Joy, nor Love, nor Fear, 
Have left one trace of record here. 


Beneath this moldering canopy, 

Once shone the bright and busy eye; 

But start not at the dismal void— 

If social love that eye employed, 

If with no lawless fire it gleamed, 

Bat through the dews of kindness beamed, 
That eye shall be forever bright 

When stars and sun are sunk in night. 


Within this hollow cavern hung 

The ready, swift, and tuneful tongue ; 

If falsehood’s honey it disdained, 

And when it could not praise, was chained, 
If bold in virtue’s cause it spoke, 

Yet gentle concord never broke, 

This silent tongue shall plead for thee 
When time unvails Eternity. 





Say, did these fingers delve the mine? 
Or with the envied rubies shine ? 

To hew the rock or wear the gem 

Can little now avail to them. 

But if the page of truth they sought, 
Or comfort to the mourner brought, 
These hands a richer meed shall claim 
Than all that wait on Wealth or Fame. 


Avails it, whether bare or shod, 

These feet the paths of duty trod ? 

If from the bowers of Ease they fled, 
To seek Affliction’s humble shed ; 

If Grandeur’s guilty bribe they spurned, 
And home to Virtue’s cot returned, 
These feet with angel’s wings shall vie, 
And tread the palace of the sky. 


_———» o> 


Somernixc New 1s THE Fixe Arts.—In the 
study of character, every one must know how importent 
it is that we appreciate the Temperaments, as well as the 
size and form of the head and features. The quantity of 





body and brain is easily determined ; but the quality, @ 
matter quite as important, must be judged by the temper- 
ament. We look in vain in the steel plate engraving, the 
wood cut, or even in the pbotograph, for that culer and 
complexion which belongs to every living 
“ Human face divine.” 

Hence the painted portrait, though it may not give that 
perfection of form obtained in the photograph, will always 
be preferred. We want to see the color of the eye, skin, 
and hair; and, up to the present, this has not been ob- 
tained short of the more expensive art of portrait paint- 
ing. But a new era in art has dawned upon us, and 
steel, copper, and other engraving for portraits must give 
way to the new processees of Paintin rn Ort Coxors, 
by Mr. E. C. Middleton, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who has 
brought the art to the highest degree of perfection. For 
examples see bis pictures of Genzrat axp Lavy Wass- 
INGTON, now on exhibition in New York. These por- 
traits, we predict, must become standards in every 
household where taste, virtue, and patriotism (another 
name for the love of home) prevail. But the merits of 


these low-priced pictures are rot alone in the life-like 
color given them, but in thst beautiful and harmonious 
blending of the tints, showing the temperaments, which 
goes so far toward indicating the quality and the char- 


acter of the originals. 
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OUR WORE. 


THE EDITOR’S “MESSAGE.” 


For several years after its commencement, the 
ParenoLocicaL JOURNAL cost its publishers con- 


tinued, at a loss, against the advice of personal 
friends, for the sole purpose of disseminating a 
knowledge of important principles for the good 


of mankind, in a purely missionary spirit. Phre- | 


nology was not popular then, and many good 
men, unacquainted with its truths, felt called on 
to oppose and discourage it; because they saw 
bad men claiming to be its advocates—men not 
to be trusted, yea, even criminals—they inferred 
that the thing itself must be bad. As well might 
they condemn a genuine bank-note because of 
the counterfeit, or reject Christianity because 
preached by an impostor. But, added our oppo- 
nents, “Too much is claimed for Phrenology ; 
your system may have truth in it, but it has 
errors also.” Granted. Then let us sift it, weed 
out all the errors, and retain only the truth. 
What object can any one have in promulgating 
error, when truth will always serve the purpose 
better? It is not claimed—except by impostors 
—that Phrenology is fully understood ; that it is 
perfectly known in all its details. But it is 
claimed that, so far as known, it is not only 
true, but capable of being made most useful. 
Regarding it in this light, and regretting there 
were so few employed in making it known to the 
world, we engaged heartily in the work, resolved 
to leave no stone unturned in bringing it home 
to the consciousness of mankind. To do this, we 
have lectured in many of the chief towns and 
cities of our own and other countries ; have pub- 
lished books, pamphlets, educational magazines, 
newspapers, tracts, circulars, etc. ; but the most 
potent and extensively circulated of all has been 
the PorENoLoGicaL JourNaL. Between 1850 and 
1860 it enjoyed a circulation of more than 50,000 
copies, and has outlived all its cotemporaries, 
and is to-day more fresh, vigorous, and enter- 
prising in its mission than the day when it was 
ushered inte existence. Its almost twin-consort, 
the Water-Curge Journal anp Herap or Heats, 
was nurtured under its fostering influence, being 
“akin” in sentiment — the one treating of the 
mind and morals, the other relating to health of 
body, the laws of life, and kindred subjects. 
They have lived, loved, and labored together, 
like brother and sister, for many years, till now, 
the younger has come to be fully of age, and is 
to set up, or “ go to keeping house” on her own 
account, and, on the true principle of attraction, 
or affinity for its own, the Warer-Cure JourNnaL 
has taken up quarters with its god-father, R. 
T. Tratt, M.D., author of the great “ Hydro- 
pathic Encyclopedia,” who has been its chief 
writer and recognized editor for many years. He 
will henceforth both edit and publish it under 
the name of the Heratp or Hearts anp Warer- 
Cure Journat, for whom we ask the same c0-op- 
eration and encouragement which have been ex- 
tended to us. We may say, in this connection, 
that we abate not one jot nor tittle of our interest 
in the great reform in the healing art now going on, 
of which the Heratp or Heattu anp Water-Cure 
JourwaL has been, is, and will. continue to be the 
chief exponent. Relieved from the care of that 


| 


| JourRNAL, we shall have more time to devote to 


our exclusive subjects, Ethnology, Physiology, 


| Phrenology, Physiognomy, and Psychology, the 


| siderably more than its receipts, and it was con- | 





full presentation and dissemination of which, with 
collateral topics, will give us quite enough to do. 
The resumption of our weekly, which attained 
so high a degree of popularity and usefulness, 
must await events. For the present we shall put 
the cream of Lire ILLustrateD into this JourNaL. 
The increased price of paper, printing mate- 
rials, and of labor, may compel a change in our 
rates of subscription, but we shall, in any event, 
try to make the Journat worth to the reader all 
it cogts, and more than this, to make it absolutely 
necessary to him—yes, even indispensable. He 
will then not only read it himself, but he will in- 
duce others to subscribe for it, feeling assured it 
will prove a good investment, and wholly ac- 
ceptable. Neither panics, rebellions, nor any- 


thing, save want of means, shall prevent our 
carrying on “our work,” namely, teaching the | 
| world the truths, beauties, utilities, and the para- 


mount importance of the laws and principles on 


ness depend. Reader, will you not be a volun- 
teer in this missionary work? If you think well 
of it, help it along. We will do our work to the 
best of our ability. Do you not feel “called” to 
join us? Let us hear from you. 


ee ee 


New Featores.—‘ The Human Face Divine.” 
THe PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LiFE ILLUs- 
TRATED, for 1863, announces a new system of 
PuystogNomy, based on scientific principles, 
under the general title of “Signs of Character, 
and How to Read Them.” Also, a series of arti- 
cles on Erano.ocy, the “Natural History of 
Man.” Puysto.oey, illustrating the Human Fig- 


ure, with description of temperaments. PuHre- | 


NOLOGY, applied to Education, Self-Improvement, 
and to Government. Ovr Sociat ReEwations, 
including Love, Courtship, and Married Life. 
Psycuo.oey, the “Science of the Soul,” and our 
relations to this life and the life to come. These 
subjects ought to make this one of the most pop- 
ular and useful publications of the age. It is 
published at $1 a year, by Messrs. FowLer anp 
WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. 


ee 


CHANGE OF TERMS. 


NoTWITHSTANDING we have conspicuously 
printed our change of terms to clubs in our 
numbers for November and December, besides 
noting them on an extra sent to those sub- 
scribers whose term of payment expired with 
the last number, we continue to receive let- 
ters inclosing money for clubs at the old rates. 
These come from persons who, being away 
from home, did not see the notices—from 
others who have formerly been subscribers to 
the JournaLs, and because the times were 
hard, did not take them last year, but find 
they can not keep house without them, and 
therefore send for them, and induce their 
neighbors also to subscribe. 

We can not for a moment suppose any who 











have seen the notices would think we did not 
mean what was there stated. 

We can not afford to publish the JournaL 
at our former club price, and have done all 
we could to so inform the public. To write 
letters of further explanation, we find, after 
considerable experience, would be too great a 
tax upon our time. 

We shall, therefore, to those who send in 
their elubs, with 50 cents for each subseri- 
ber, send the PurenoLocicat Journau eight 
months instead of a year. 


_— oe 


THE NEW YEAR. 


PREGNANT with great achievement and pro- 
phetic of great historic changes have been the 
records of the year 1862, just closed! It is a 
matter of wonder and of congratulation that 


| America, though waging a war the magnitude of 
| whose proportions finds no parallel in the world’s 
which our lives, our usefulness, and our happi- | 


long history, has been able not only to maintain 


| all the institutions of religion, education, pro- 


ductive industry, and domestic order, but that at 

the same time she has been able to supply mil- 

lions of the unemployed in Europe with bread. 
Though many of our readers have gone to the 


| war, and therefore can not, as heretofore, form 


clubs, and otherwise promote the circulation of 
the JournaL, and as the present cost of publica- 
tion is nearly double what it was one year ago, 
yet we hope to make the JournaL still a power 
for good among the people. We shall remit no 
effort to make it not only acceptable to its read- 
ers, but in this time of trial for all classes of pub- 
lications we shall make extra efforts to fill our 
columns with matter which will serve to retain 
all our old, and invite many new readers. Mav, 
his nature, history, and proper culture, is the 
greatest subject the world knows or can know. 
This complicated nature it is the office of this 
journal to discuss and disclose, and therefore the 
public can not afford to do without its teachings. 

What the new year shall bring forth it is not 
our province, as it is not our wish, to foresee ; it 
is enough for us to do our whole duty in the field 
of laudable labor in which Providence has placed 
us. Certain it is, whether war or peace shall 
prevail, the subjects which the JourNaL bears to 
its readers will be needed in every family in the 
land. Children will continue to need culture, 
young people guidance to right habits and prop- 
er pursuits, and everybody aid to self-improve- 
ment in all that pertains to manliness, virtue, and 
a glorious immortality. 

We enter upon the new year with earnestness 
and hope—with a determination to make the 
world better every year by means of the good 
seed which we may scatter. Will our friends, 
and the friends of humanity everywhere, lend 
us their aid in extending the circulation of the 
Journal in every portion of our common coun- 
try? Our best wish for everybody is, that every- 
thing which is good in them may be enhanced, 
and all that is evil may be mitigated ; that vir- 
tue, truth, and happiness may be their joy and 
crown. To each of our readers we bid God- 
ry in every laudable endeavor, and wish 

em 





all a Harry New Year! 
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SKILL OF THE FRENCH POLICE. 


Severat years ago the elder Thomas Perkins started 
from London to cross the Channel for Paris; he had with 
him a large sum of money, which he was to deliver to a 
certain banking-bouse in Paris. Such was the magnitude 
of the sum that the utmost secrecy was observed, so that 
no person should be aware of the fact; the money was 
taken from the Bank of England but a few moments be- 
fore departure. Col. Perkins arrived safe in Havre, and 
congratulated himself upon his safety and that of his 
treasure, thus far. It was his first appearance on the 
French soil, he knew no one, and was entirely dependent 
upon his letters of introduction. 

What then was his astonishment on arriving at the 
gates of Paris to hear his name familiarly spoken befure 
he had shown his passports, and not only his name, but 
the name of the hotel to which he contemplated going. 
With true Yankee shrewdness, however, he concealed his 
astonishment. He had been at the hotel but a short time, 
when three or four persons entered his room, and informed 
him that they were to hide themselves ui der his bed—he 
demanded an explanation, they being ia citizen’s dress. 
To his still greater astonishment, they informed him of the 
precise amount of money he had drawn from the Bank of 
England, to whom he was to pay it—in fact, all the par- 
ticulars of the transaction, so much that it appeared like 
a revelation, 'a reply to bis question as w how they 
knew, they said nothing, they merely informed him that 
he had intended to put the package under his pillow, and 
that at a certain hour bis room would be broken into, and 
an attempt made to rob him. He was furtner instructed to 
foliow out his original plan, to appear perfectiy »ncon- 
scious at the time, as though he was asleep, and that all 
would be right. There was no alternative, be was but one 
man to four, and he quietly submitted. At the exact time 
meotioned he heard a noise at the door of his room, the 
door was finally forced, the men in the meantime keeping 
perfectly quiet; the perrpiration stood iu large cold drops 
upon his forehead, but he did not dare to move; the new- 
comers approached the bed, lifted the pulluw with his head 
upon it, abstracted the treasure. and were about startin 
for tae door, whea those under the bed started and seize 
them—they were the gensd’armes. This story was told 
by Col. Perkins himself at a dinner-table where the late 
Jobn Quincy Adams was relating an adventure almost 
similar. Altheugh we have not arrived at such perfection, 
we have reason to de thenkfal for such detectives as we 
now have in the chief cuties of the Unied States. 

* A wheel within a wheel.” Here was a case for the 
exercise of real fortitude and courage—a timid man would 
have fainted from fear. 

As a general thiog—fortunately fur the world—honest 
men possess a higher order of intellect, more segacity, and 
ps} chulogical intuition, or prescience, than the most adroit 
rogue. And on the prinerple that “ murder will out,” so 
will a wicked man be ¢hrcarted in his evil scheines. 

“ Honesty is the best policy.” 


> es 


TURN OF LIFE. 


THE 


Berween the years of forty and sixty, aman who has 
properly reguiated himseif may be cunsidered in the 
prime of lite. His matured strength of constitution ren- 
ders him almost impervious to the attacks of disease, and 
exverience has givea soundness to his judgment. Ilis 
mind is resolute, firm, and eqaal; ail his functions ere in 
the highest order. He assumes masiery over business, 
builds up a competence on the foundation he has formed 
in early manhood, and passes torough a period of life at- 
tended by many gratifications. Having gone a year or 
two past sixty, he arrives at a stand-stil!. Bot ath@art 
this 3 a viaduct, called “The Tara of Life,” which, if 
crossed yn safety, leads to the valley of “ Oid Age,” roand 
which the river winds, aod then beyond without a boat or 
causeway to effect iis passage. The bridge is, however, 
constructed of fragile materials, and it depends upon how it 
is trodden, wt rit bend or break. Gout and apoplexy 
are also in the vicinty, to waylay the traveler and thrust 
him from the pass; but let hem gird up his loins and p-o- 
vide himself with a filter staff, aud be may trudge in satety 
with perfect composure. To quit metapnor, “The Turn 
of Life” is a tarn either into a prolonged walk or inte toe 
grave. The system aod powers haviog reached their ut- 
most expansion, now begin to either close in like flowers 
at sunset, or break down at once. One injudicious stim 
ulant, a single excitemen’, may force it beyond its strength ; 
while a careful suppiy of props, and the withdrawal of all 
that tends to force a plant, will sustain it m beauty and 
vigor until night has ent.rely set in.— /he Science of Life. 

[A most suggestive topic—we c ymmend it to our “ Fast 
Young Men.” Are they laying up vitality, as a prudent 
man lays up money in bank? Or are they not only 
using up the interest, but the principal of their constitu- 
tions as well. We can notext our cake and save it, nor 
spend our money and have it. If we “ dissipate,” no 


matter how little, be it in eating, drinking, smoking, in 





going without sufficient sleep, we sball suffer for it some 
time, some way, nor will medicines save us. We have 
been prodigal, and must now take the consequences. 
Live right, and we may live long, and pass the “turn of 
life ;” but if we run counter to the laws of our being, the 
lasso will fetch us up with a “round turn,” and we pay 
the penalty with our lives... Study physiology, and obey 
the laws of life.] 
OPO 

How To Be Beavutirut.—In the series of articles 
on Physiognomy commenced in the present number, we 
propose to give a scientific prescription by which all may 
improve their physiognomies, and, indeed, become, per- 
haps, not merely pretty, but Bzavtirvt. If there be a basis 
on which to build, if the person be not idiotic, and even 
if he be, it is possible to improve the features and convert 
even an ugly, plain, or h«mely face into a beautiful one. 
Yes, verily, though the features may be wrmkled with 
care, the hair white with the frosts or snow of age, and 
yw at present the human countenance be anything 
bat divine, we know how it may be rende attractive, 
inviting, and alogether lovely. The inebriate may be 
reclaimed, the skeptic converted, and the dark subterra- 
nean mind may be opened up to the bright sunlight of 
open day, and all illuminated, and you shall know how. 
Our definition of trwe beauty may differ somewhat from 
the popular view, but we will explain. 


Tae Great Eastern, which ran on the rocks 
and raked some ninety feet of iron plating from her bot- 
tom on the night of the 26th of August last, off Montauk 
Point, when entering Long Island Sound, still lies at 
anchor in Flushing Bay, near New York city, where she 
is being repaired. In her last trip to New York she 


brought out from Liverpool some fourteen hundred peo- 
ple—including passengers and crew—made the passage 
in eleven days, and though there were storms and hign 
winds, even gales, she stood up beautifully, and it was 
conceded by all that she was an excellent sea-going ship. 
There was but little sickness, nor anything to mur the 
pleasure of the voyage, save some inadequate provisions 
for the unexpected large number of p»ssengers, and the 
accident waich occurred on entering the Sound, near 
New York. We are informed by her gentlemanly agent, 
Mr. Whitney, that the ship will soon be ready for sea, 
when she will be freighted again for Liverpool. Not- 
withstanding the many drawbacks with which this great 
experiment has met with, the writer—who has made a 
passage in her-still believe, in the Great Eastern, and 
that with good management she will yet prove a great 
success. She has been tried as in a flery furnace, is still 
afloat, and with confidence restored will become a first- 
ciass passenger sbip. 


American Vanity.—Impostors and men of small 
caliber have rendered themselves ridiculous in the eyes 
of sensible people by their assumption of “ big titles.” 
Quacks and adventurers, who have never seen the inside 
o! a medical school, engage in the sale of patent medi- 
cines aud forthwith become doctors, assuming the M.D. 
and holdiog forth with the wisdom of fully fledged owls. 
Then we have in America an immense crop of “ profess- 
ors.’ Does he cat hair? he is a professor. Does he 
catch rats? he, too, is a professor, Does he make boots 
and shoes, or coats and trowsers? Is he pot a professor? 
If a teacher of penmanship, music, drawing, or of any 
special branch of education, he is a professor, and as- 
sumes the air and bearing of a person of impurtince. 
But the climax of absurdity is capped when we see this 
honored title so degraded as to be applied to circus 
clowns, rope walkers, boxers, and other ambitious bulvies, 
Oh, that these self-styled ‘* professors” “could but see 
themselves as others see them!’ Real merit is modest 
and unassuming, while hu gry vanity gorges itseif on the 
laudations of the thoughtiess crowd. 

Though the ude of LL.D. was conferred on our noble 
Washiugion Irving, he declined to use it; and when the 
D.D. wus offered to Henry Ward Beecher, he, too de- 
cimed it. Horace Greeley, though entitied to the prefix of 
* Hon.,” expressly enjoins on his friends and the public 
not to use 1t when addres-ing him. And there are many 
other examp'es which might be cited ; but the fact is un 
deniabe that we, as a people, permit or tolerate this 
imposition to a wicked extent, and innocent persons are 
thereby deceived. 

These impostors remind us of the fable of the ass in 
the lion’s skin, or the bird in a borrowed—stolen—plu- 
mage Iu Europe, these pretenders would be “ cast out’ 
in very short notice. Let us be more honest and sensible, 
aod remember that there high-suunding titles, so com- 
mon ia America, are no evideuce of real merit. 

Is Jory and in Jancvary we begin new Volumes of 
this JovrsaL. Those whose subscriptions closed with the 
June number, can now forward, with their request for re. 
newal, the names of their neighbors as new subscribers. 
May we not hope for a very large accession to our list to 
begin with the new volume? We will ‘print the man- 
elevating truths, and trast to our co-working friends in 
every neighborhood to flad the readers. Now is the time 
to begin tne good work. 


| 








| lated regarding a young workman at Grenoble, France: 


| punions, but screens to hoodwink the public eye wt é 


ae 
A remarkable instance of somnambulism ig re. 


While fast asleep, he left his house, descended toward the 
Quai de Saint-Laurent, now in course of constructi, 
and after walking about among the stones and = 
went on board a boat moored alongside, and then passed 
along the narrow planks which served for carrying the 
materials to the landing-place. He afterward proceeded 
to the suspension-bridge, and jumping lightly on one of 
the iron wire-cables effected the perilous ascent to the 

of one of the lofty constructions or. which the wires are 
drawn. He there sat for a few minutes, turning his head 
right and left, as though looking at the number of 

who, in breathless anxiety, were watching his move. 
ments. He afterward descended by the same cable, 
walked along the parapet of the quay, and, returning to 
his lodging, entered his bed ia satety. 

[We are preparing for publication, in the Parenotog:. 
CAL JOURNAL, some interesting matters on Psychology, 
which will throw new light on these hitherto mysterious 
and inexplicable subjects. ] 


More NationaL Cuaracreristics.—The follow- 
ing interesting note explains itself, and we publish it with 
a view of eliciting still farther criticisms, knowing fa) 
well that there are “ many men of many mlads,” and we 
wish to get the “ best thoughts of the best writers” on all 
these points: 


1 Kensineton Vitta, ALBANY Roap, Sovrasi 

Portsmouta, Hampsuirg, ENGLAND. 
GentTLEMEN—AS a willingness to accept hints is expressed 
in the article on National Characteristics, in the October 
number of the American Porenovogican Journal, the 
fullowing are submitted as modifications, which appear to 
the writer to present closer indications ia such particu- 

lars: 

In religion, the Englishman is a stanch professor of a 
sectarian theology. He does not trouble himself to under- 
stand. Itis an affair of caste inherited from one genera- 
tion to another—ualess some spiritual eartuquake is made 
by the magic power of a master-mind (nut always one of 
the doctors) to electrify the embers of the prevalent 
dead faith, and rouse the latent energies of his hearers or 
readers to the examination of themselves, their church, 
and the works of priests and congregations, when certain, 
though possibly tew persons break through routine. The 
Briton, intuitively, feels great devotion, though ne gener- 
ally endeavors to conceal it, often stoutly denies the emo- 
tion, and tnat sometimes “* with an oatn,” for the utter- 
ance of which bis conscience subsequently smites him 
very bard, aud occasionally home. 

In vanity, the Englishman cares little for the opinions 
of eitner fellow-counirymen or foreigners, and frequently 
not only despises himself (as having been mistaken for a 
fool), but his loquacious compenions, on account of the 
flatkry which, with the inteation of pleasing, they offi- 
ciously seek to prese t him, though be can not but per- 
ceive that the offered gift from whieh he recoils is 
prompted by irony alone. 

In eating and d-inking, the Englishmen is not a 
lover of sweets, whatever nis wite, sister, or son may be; 
he prefers animal food, with some form of strong drink at 
mealtimes only. The Frenchman loves sugar, eats 
ug eedily, pockets it, dwssulves it in many liquids, and 
imbibes it freely, being an indulgeuce as cousolatory to 
bim as h's smoke-vomited clouds are to the German. and 
he takes suacks and delicacies throughout the day; he is 
finicing in bis food and all else; inaved, he is made for 
show, al/hough not much worth seeing, aud in no way to 
be compared with the Scandinaviaus, 

In offending and dong good, the Englishman dos 
both good aod bad, not, as stated, without reasoa, but from 
unassigned motives. 

dn ‘speaking, the Englishman does not gesticulate, but 
the Frenchmaa uses bis trunk and limbs almost as much 
as his mouth, and insinuates a great knowlevge by 
shrugs, writues aed cvntertions of body, and spasmodic 
actions of the eyes, etc. 

The women, in England, are calculating and pradent, 
in France, light and frothy. 

Husbands, in England, are regarded as purse-replen- 
ishers, while in France they are looked upon, Not 48 com- 


liaisons of their wives, and smother the delinquencies of 
the latter. 

However, afier ihe numerous journeys: f Messrs. Fowler 
and Wells iu the New aad Ola World, and their glorious 
opportunities of nice critcal examination, it is supposed 
that they will enrich our libraries with the result of wer 
personal experience in a goodly tilus rated volume of 
trustworthy, because impartial and comprebensive, evi- 
dences. Yours, very faithfully, Buwen. 

To Mewrs. Fowler and Wells, New York. 


We thank this writer from Southses, and hope to hesr 
from him agaic. His suggestion as 1o what we are sup- 
posed to do, by way of * showing up” the peculisrities of 
the people of different states and nations, is good, and 
we hope to carry it out. But, for the present, our mission 








seems to be in the capacity of teach rs, rather than de- 
scribers of national characteristics. 
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Go Correspondents. 


—_—— 

[Wx hope to make this department not only very inter- 
esting but useful. We invite questions from readers on 
gil difficult points, and promise to give answers to such as 
may be of general interest. There may seem to be ana- 
tomical, physiological, or theological objections in the 
minds of some against Phrenology, or other subjects dis- 
cussed in tbis journal ; and to those who entertain these 
objections we most cordially invite the privilege of ex- 
plaining the matter, if it comes within the range of our 
knowledge or reason. So please give us the objections or 
the questions. ] 

CHARACTER FROM A LIKENESS.—PHYSIOGNOMY.— 
Messrs. FowLsr anp Weis, New YorK—GENTLEMEN : 
Would you favor me by answering through your PurE- 
yOLOGIOAL JouRNAL the following questions: 

Do you describe character from a photograph? Could 
you pame any work on Puysl0@nomy as good, or better, 
than Lavater’s? 





I hope you will excuse the liberty I have taken of ask- | 


ing you these questions ; the first of which was suggested 

to me by some remarks in your journal of February last 

upon the portraits of Prince Albert and Queen Victoria ; 

the second, from a desire to combine Phystognomy with 

my stady of Phrenology. Truly yours, W. Mrier. 
Liwa, SourH AMERICA. 


To the first question we answer Yes, and refer for par- 
ticulars to our circular sheet entitled “Taz Mirror or 
tae Mryp,” in which all the necessary details are given. 
It is sent by post on receipt of a letter stamp. 

We regret to be obliged to say No to this question. 
Spurzheim’s great work on Physiognomy is entirely out of 
priot, and there is no other work on the subject based on 
correct principles. The half dozen attempts which have 
been made by “ one-idea” writers have proved utter fai!- 
ures; and there is no work in the market worth the paper 
on which it is printed. But by the light of ethnology, 
physiology, phrenology, psychology, etc, we hope to re- 
duce this matter to a system, and present the whole thing 
through this journal. 


J. T. M.—Can you inform me what is the 
method of teaching Arithmetic which is noticed on page 
68 in‘ Memory ?” 


Answer.—No. The discoverer of the method (Peter 
M. Deshong) has been dead for years, and we know none 
of his pupils, if, indeed, any person besides himself who 
could practice it. 








Piterarp Hotices. 


[Any of the following publications may be ordered from 
this office at the prices named.] 


Taz AtLantic Montuty, Vol. XI., commences 
with the present mouth, It is, beyond all question, the 
best literary serial publication in America; nor is it sur- 
passed by any in Europe. The publishers state, and we 
indorse it, that— 

From the commencement, in 1857 the ATLANTIC bas 
rapidly increased in circulation. and it now has tne Jarg- 
est class of readera si.ce its beginning, five years ago. 
Its prosperity steadily augments, and it continues, amid 
all the fluctuations and dangers incident to our national 





crisis, to gain ground in the estimation of the public. At | 


a time so pregnant with events which touch the future 


destinies of America, in every vital particular, the pub- | 


lishers aud editors do not deem it necessary to premise 
that its pages will never swerve from the honest paths of 
loyal pairiotism and universal freedom. Its opinions 
have always been on the side of liberty, progress, snd 
right, and the course it first adopted in its early career 
will ever be faithfully maintained. 

The staff of writers, regularly contributing to the Ar- 
LaNTIO MontHLy, embraces all the beet known aatbors 
in American literature, and warrents the publishers in 
promising to its readers the best essays, the best stories, the 

t poems which American talent can furnish. 

Among the writers are the following: Messrs. Lowell, 
Longfellow, Agass z, Emerson, Hawthorn, Holmes—who 
don’ believe in Phrenology—Whitiier, Tuckerman, 
Prescott, Everett, Miss Stowe, Miss Martineau, and many 
others. ° : 

We submit this list embraces some of the most sensible, 
scientific, practical, philosophical, and imaginative writ- 
ers in America. We should like to give a psychological 
analysis of their characters, and may do so some time. 

he ATLantio costs only $8 dojlars u year, or 25 cents.a 
Bumber, containing more than one hundred octavo pages. 
Published by tnose gentlemanly men, Ticknor & Fi-lde, 
135 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





Tue ILtustRATBD PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PHRENO- 
LOGICAL ALMANAC For 1863.—Now ready. Contains 
sketches of character, with portraits, of the following 
celebrities: Gen, O. M. Mitchell; Com. Charles Wilkes ; 
Com. Andrew H. Foote; Gov. George N. Briggs; Mayor 
Opdyke ; and Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside. 


Physiological articles on the Trae Healing Art; Princi- 
ples vs. Specifics; Infantile Mortality; Tne Water-Cure ; 
Fomentations; Health of New York; The Chemistry of 
Man; Happiness and Health; Harmony of Phrenology 
and the Scriptures, with pumerous citations and illustra- 
tioos—very interesting ; The Domestic Propeusities ; Self- 
ish Propensities; Aspirmg and Goveruing Organs; Moral 
Sentiments; Perfective Faculties ; Intellectual Facuities ; 
The Temperaments; The Human Brain and Skull; to- 
gether with Calendars adapted to the United States “as 
usual,” and the Territories. Also, lists of Books, with 
Prices, Prospectuses, Items, and such other matter as be- 
longs to a first rate almanac—worth a quarter—but sold 
for ** only six cents” a copy; or 50 cents a dozen; or $4a 
hundred ; $25 a thousand, and sent prepaid by first post, 
4 aren, by Fow.er anp WELLS, 308 Broauway, New 

ork. 


Ovt or Print.—The Pareno.ogical and Puys- 
IOLOGICAL ALMANAC for 1862. 


Essays BY Henry Tomas Buckie, author of 
a History of Civilization in England, with a biographical 
sketch. Illustrated with a photographic portrait. A Re- 
view of John Stewart Mill, on Liberty, with an address on 
the Influence of Woman on the Progress of Knowledge. 
12mo, 209 pp. Price $1 (0, New York, D. AppLeton & 
Co. From one of the richest and most remarkable minds 
of the present century. The book will attract the atten- 
tion of all thinkers. 


SaLtome: The Danghter of Herodias ; a Dra- 
matic Poem. G. P. Putnam, New York; 12mo, cloth, 
75 cents ; postage 12 cents. 


Tue Pentatsvca and Book of Joshua critically 
examined. By the Right Rev. William Colenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. 

“ We can do nothing against the tru -h.”—St. Paul, 2 Cor. 
xiii. 8. 

“ Not tu exceed, and not to fall short of fucis ; not to add, 
and not to take away—to state the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth—are the grand, the vital max- 
ims of inductive science, of English law, and, let us add, 
of Christian Faith. Quarterly Review, on ‘ Essays and 

Reviews ;’ pp. 369. Price 75 cents; New York, Appleton 
& Co. 


Trran: A Romance. From the German of 
Jean Paul Friedrich Richter, author of “ Flower, Fruit, 
and Thorn Pieces,” ete. Translated by Charles T. 
Brooks. With a fine steel portrait of Richter. Ticknor 
& Fields, Boston; 2 vols, 12mo, beveled boards, gilt top. 
$3.00 ; postage 30 cents. 

Poems: By Adelaide Anne Procter. Complete 
in one volume, blue and gold. Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 
Price $1 0'; postage 12 cen's, 

Parton’s Lire oF Jackson—Abridged. From 
the edition in three octavo volumes ; making one crown 
octavo, with steel portrait. Mason Brothers. $1 75. 
postage 25 cents. 


In THE Woops wits Bryant, LONGFELLOW, AND 
Hatteck. Superbly Illustrated. Printed on highly 
finished tinted paper, and finely bound. James G. Greg- 
ory, New York. Price from $3 (0 to $6 50, according to 
the styie of binding ; postage 2u cents. 


Tue Resvutts or Emancrpatioyv. By M. Augustin 
Cochin. Translated by Miss Mary L. Booth, translator of 
M. Gasparin’s Works on America. Walker, Wise & Co., 
Boston. $1 5). 

Horace Waters has sent us from his large and 
excellent stock of music a few specimens. We notice‘ 
Breeze of the Night; I have Loved and will Love Thee— 
Vocal pieces arranged from Il Trovatore, by H. C. Wat- 
son, Song—Rally Round the Flag, Boys. Song—Where 
Liberty Dwells, there is my Country. Song—Sleep, my 
Beloved, Sleep. Song—Shall we Know Each Other 
There? Song and Chorus—We are Coming, Father Abra- 
ham. Ballad and Chorus—Flora Lyle. Song and Chorus 
—lIrene, the Little Queen. Song and Chorus—Mother’s 
Love is True. President Lincoln’s Grand Marcb, and 
Hillside Polka. Any of these pieces will be sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 
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PHusiness Hotices. 


J&- We shall send this number of the Journan 
to those w hose subscriptions expire with the De- 
cember number. Having determined to add sev- 
eral popular features, particularly Physiognomy, 
we do this that our old friends may gain a better 
idea of what the Jovurnan is to be, than they 
could from the Prospectus. When sending in 
your renewals, please say, January number re- 
ceived. The cost of manufacturing the JournaL 
is now so great we can not afford to lose a num- 
ber. Those receiving this number who do not 
desire to subscribe, may notify us of that fact by 
returning it, addressed, Phrenological Journal, 
New York. 

Ovr Crrcutar Prospectus will be cheerfully 
sent to friends who may be willing to aid in getting up 
Clabs for this journal. The Pictorial Prospectus should 
be placed in every post-effice, school-house, store, fac- 
tory, work-shop, hotel, and other public places. Reader, 
please take a tew copies and distribute them among your 
acquaintances. Let the JovurnaL become a regular visi- 


tor to every family, that peace, prosperity, and happiness 
may follow in its train. 





On Trust.—It would give us pleasure to com- 
ply with the numerous applications which we receive to 
send out our books, journals, ete., on credit, but paper- 
makers, printers, and bookbioders demand cash for their 
stock and their work, and this forces us to follow the same 
fashion. But we make discounts, and in this way young 
men, and women too, can make it very profitable to sell 
oor works. And those who may wish to try im this new 
and useful fleld of pleasure and of profit can, doubtless, 
borrow from friends near home, where well known. 

“ AnyTaiIna You Want.”—We do not seek out- 
side work, for we can find enough to do in our own busi- 
ness. In fact, we prefer to “mind our own business’? 
rather than that of others; still, our rooms are large, our 
clerks numerous, polite, and very obliging, and our time 
all ourown. We are, therefore, most happy to perform 
any amount of good-natured services at the request of our 
friends. If they want a saw-mill, a grist-mill, a horse and 
cart, a steamboat, a rat-irap, a nutmeg grater, or a paper 
of pios, we can fill the order. We can do more than 
this. Do you want a baby-jumper, a cake of soap—these 
would be useful articles to have io the family—tooth- 
brushes—we do not use razors—a new suit of clotoes, war- 
ranted to fit and to last wll worn out? ia short, “aoy- 
thing you like” except liquors, tobacco, drug-poisons, 
bad books, and articles coutraband of war. Residing as 
we do in this great “center of the moral and intelleciuat 
universe,” we can procure anything which may be want- 
ed, even to the selection of orphan children for the adop- 
tion of good Christian people who have nose of their 
own. 


Srranee, sor Trvus.—There are very sensible 

ersons so absent-minded that they forget to inclose the 
intended remittance, to give their post-office address, or 
even to sign their names to their letters! Yes, we have 
received several letters without post-office, date, or name 
of the writer; but the next post usually brings the correc- 
tion. Does this arise from small Individuality ? 

Moyey! Moxey! Monsy!—Not shinplasters, 
Confederate notes, or other worthless trash. We can use 
current bank bills, the new postage currency, uncut post- 
age stamps, gold and silver coins, and drafis on New York, 
Boston, or Philadelphia; but we can net use individual 
shinplasters Send to us only that whico will pass current 
with printers, paper-makers, and bankers. 

Way ssovutp 1 Heir ?—In view of the increased 
expense which we propose to put on the Jovrnat in the 
way of extra illustraticns, we sudmit whether present 
readers may not be justified in urging its claims on the 
attention of their friends who have not yet become sub- 
scribers. If its perusal would awaken new resolves fora 
higher and a betier life—if it would correct bad habits 
and iospire motives for self-improvement and for the 
amelioration of mankind, then we solicit the cordial co- 
operation of each and every friend who may be in the 
least interested in the cause of Progress and Reform. Is 
not this journal worth a dollar a year to any reader? 


Lire ILLustRatep now forms a part of this peri- 
odical. Subscribers for that will be supplied with this 
the full term for which they paid. 


Ovr Books tx Encianp.—It should be known @ 
all, that our publications are kept in stock by Mr. Wm. 
Tweedie, 387 Strand, London. The trade supplied at 
who'esale rates. 

















‘ Physiology, Phrenology, Physiognomy, Psychology. 





Physiology, in its relation to the laws of life, is the 
seience of the functions of the entire Natural Man. 
Phrenology is that part of Physiology which embraces 
the brain and nervous system, through which the mind is 
said to be manifested. Physiognomy is the art of dis- 
cerning the character from the external signs of the 
countenance. Psychology relates to man’s spiritual 


nature, or to the science of the soul. Biology, thescience | 
of life, is only another name for Physiology, and may be | 


used synonymously therewith. ze 

The Temperaments indicate the different qualities. 
They are divided into (ist) Morrve or muscular, (2d) Vi- 
TAL or living, (8d) Menrat or thinking. 


A knowledge of Puysto.oey enables us to determine the | 


temperaments, and their relative effects on character ; and 
also the health, strength, and qualities of the organization, 
whether good or bad, weak or strong, coarse or fine. Let 
it be remembered that the quality of the body and brain 
has as much to do in determining their strength and power 
as the size and quantity. Are we coarse or are we fine? 


Phrenology reveals character from the shape of the | 


brain, be it broad or narrow, high or low, short or long, 
and enables us to determine the location, relative size, and 
strength of the different organs. From it we may learn 


how to develop, direct, and restrain all the mental pow- | 


ers on scientific principles. 


Physiognomy, when based on Physiology and | 


Phrenology, may be reduced to a system, is an index to 
the character or disposition. There are certain nerves 
connected with the features which, when acted upon, pro- 


duce certain changes in the expression; as from joy to | 


sorrow, love to hate, from kindness to revenge; or from 
hope to fear; penitence, devotion, ete. The expression 


will be clear, distinct, and comprehensive, or it will be 


dull, vacant, or imbecile. If joyous and happy, your 
mouth will turn up at the corners, thus, .~ ; but if down- 


cast, desponding, and miserable, it will incline down at 
Are you good-natured? or are | 


the corners, thus, -—.. 
you sad, gloomy, and dejected? The corners of your 
mouth alone will tell the story. The nose, chin, eyes, ears, 
lips, and all the other features, indicate character. 


Psychology-—Rising from Physiology, and passing | 
through Phrenology and Physiognomy, we come up to | 


Psrcno.oey. 

can study man. 
the mind.” 
the mind, in its manife ions, sympathi 


This is the highest condition in which we 
And we find that, “as is the body, so is 





mina in a sound body.” 


The Nervous System ramifies the whole body—as 
our telegraphic wires are spread over the continent—and 
each nerve, like each wire, reports to “ headquarters”—the 
nerves to the brain, and the wives to the chief towns and 
cities. Each nerve—the same as each wire—performs its 
separate and special function. Thus the Mryp has its 
nerves, or /2Gans, through which it acts, the same as the 
body. 
gests food ; we breathe with the lungs; we see with the 
eyes; hear with the ears; taste, smell, etc., through cer- 
tain organs. And it is claimed, on the same principle, 
that different portions of the brain and nervous system per- 
form different functions. Thus, we observe through the 
perceptive faculties, which give curiosity and a desire to 
see. We think or reflect through the reasoning powers, 
which lead us to philosophize. We worship through Ven- 
eration, or the organs allotted to devotion; sympathize 
through Benevolence; resist through Combativeness ; 
love through the affections ; fear through Caution ; hope, 
trust, rejoice, despond, acquire, invent, compute, draw, 
paint, sing, and so forth, through different organs or 
nerves; all of which may be cultivated and strengthened 
by proper training and exercise. 

Man is not fated to be good nor had ; but is so organized 
that he may be either, é. ¢., he may live a virtuous or a 
vicious life—it is optional with him. He may rise or fall, 
be temperate or intemperate, true or false. He may 
make much or litt!e of himself, and Phrenology explains 
how. 

Thus, by taking into account the whole man, body and 
brain—by looking at him from all stand-points, by a care- 
ful analysis of his Physiology, Phrenology, and Physiog- 
Romy, we may obtain knowledge of all the different 
nerves in the body, their locations, functions, and uses, 


If the body be weak, exhausted, or diseased, | 
s with, and is | 
affected by, this condition, on the principle of a“sound | 


The Heart circulates the blood; th» Stomach di- | 





and this will reveal to us all the various “signs of chasac- 


ter,” aad how to read them. 


The Mind is the Man. The body is simply the in- 
strument throngh which the mind manifests itself while on 
earth. The mind is manifestec through forty or more or- 
gans. Each is primary and independent in ‘ts function, 
doing its own work, and not doing the work of any other. 
Each of these powers is manifested by or through a par- 
ticular nerve, organ, or portion of the brain. The power 
of each organ, all other things being equal, is in exact 
proportion to the size and quality of that portion of the 
brain through which it is manifested. The mental powers 
are possessed ori_inally in different degrees by different 
individuals, and also by the same individual. One pos- 
sesses ten talents, another fire, another one. Each men- 
tal power grows stronger and becomes more skillful by 
proper exercise. Our accountability is just in proportion 
as we make a good ora bad use of these talents. Each 
mental power was created for the purpose of doing good, 
and was intended to be used. 

The Intellectual, Moral, and Spiritual powers 
are the crowning elements of man’s nature ; the other 


| powers and propensities, which are also possessed by the 


animals, are subsidiary, and to be subservient to them. 

The natural powers being favorable, a proper use of all 
the mental organs insures right Development and Happi- 
ness in this world. 

The functions of these several organs are governed by 
fixed laws. Phrenology is the science that explains these 
laws, and consequently enables us to guide the mental 
powers in accordance therewith. ‘No part of the body 
can be affected without a corresponding effect on every 
other part. As the brain partakes of the physiological 
condition of every other part, so the state or condition of 
the body affects the action of the mind. 

Diversity.—There are no two persons exactly alike in 
disposition nor in appearance. We all differ more or less 
in opinion on most subjects, as we do in size, form, com- 
plexion, quality, health, strength, and length of life. One 
person has great bodily strength; one great mental activ- 
ity. One is original and inventive; another merely imi- 
tative. One economical; another prodigal. One is hon- 
est; another dishonest. One loves home ; another loves 
to travel. One studies the sciences ; another prefers art. 
One is musical, poetical, and fond of oratory; another 
disregards them. One is bold, courageous, manly, and 
self-relying ; another timid, irresolute, bashful, diffident, 
and sensitive. Phrenology explains these differences, and 
points out the means by which to develop harmoniously 
all the organs of the mind. We can improve. 

The Utility of Self-Knowledge.—“ The right 
man in the right place” would enable society to move on in 
harmony ; and it is possible, by the aid of science, to place 
each man just where he belongs—where he would succeed 
best, rise the highest, accomplish the most, do the most 
good in the world, and secure the most perfect happiness ; 
also, to govern and educate children, and fit each for the 
place or sphere to which he is, by nature, best adapted. 
In short, it will inform us “wat WE CAN DO BEST.” 

The Practical Uses of Phrenology and Physi- 
ology, then, are—F rst, to teach us how to bring all parts 
of the system into harmonious and well-directed action. 
Seconp, to understand the function and uses of each sep- 
arate organ. Tuuirp, to enable us to govern and educate 
each faculty and each propensity, increasing the power of 
some and properly directing all. And, rourtn, by com- 
bining these lessons, it enables us to know ourselves, read 
the characters of others, and to account readily for each 
motive, thought, and act, on scientific principles. 

The Formation of Character is based on organi- 
zation, and when we fully understand this, we may proceed 
with every hope of success in developing to the fullest all 
those povvers of body and mind which give character. 

Besides those most interesting and useful studies named 
above, the Pureno.oeicat Journat will contain scien- 
tifle articles on Ermyo.oey, the natural history of man; 
in which the different Raocgs will be described and illus- 
trated with portraits. 

Our Mechanical Department will be enriched with 
engravings illustrating new and useful inventions ; for 
“setting the world ahead” in material interests, manu- 
facturers, and others, therefore, will find this Jovrena. co- 
operating with them in every useful enterprise. 





Agriculture, also, will receive attention and 
tions for the improvement of productions, the increasing 
of crops, the best markets, etc. 


Education, in all its departments, Intellectual, 
and Moral; suggestions and directions relating to the 
government and training of " agement of 
servants, selection of apprentices for particular branches 
of art or mechanism, confidential clerks and agents, part- 
ners in business, matrimonial companions, ete., will be 
given in the Parevo.oeicat Journat for 1363. 

Among the special uses to which Phrenology may be 
put are these: Right Treatment of the Insane ; Manage. 
ment of Criminals; and the Education of Imbeciles, 

It also teaches us how to strengthen the weak, direct 
the strong, regulate the passions, and make the most of 
ourselves. Reaper, would you not like to be informed on 
these subjects? You will find them in perfect barmony 
with the best morals and the highest Christianity. 

The Journal js published monthly, on fine paper; il- 
lustrated with numerous engravings, and is every way 
suitable for the library, drawing-room, counting-honse, 
school, or college. It is designed for both the popular and 
the professional reader, and costs, at present, but a dollar 


ayear. Please address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 
Broapway, New Yorx. 


hila 





Testimonials.—Among some thousands, from the 
leading men of Europe and America—men of mark in 
the various callings and professions—such as statesmen, 
clergymen, physicians, surgeons, lawyers, and the leading 
authors and teachers who have testified in regard to the 
truth and importance of Phrenology, we may name the 
following : 

Hon. Horace Mann said: “I declare myself a hun- 
dred times more indebted to Phrenology than to all 
the metaphysical works I ever read.” Again: “I look 
upon Phrenology as the guide to Philosophy and the 
handmaid of Christianity. Whoever disseminates true 
Phrenology is a public benefactor.” € 


Archbishop Wuarety said: “Even if all connection 
between the brain and mind were a perfect chimera, 
the treatises of phrenologists would be of great value, 
from their employing a metaphysical nomenclature far 
more logical, accurate, and convenient than Locke, Stew- 
art, and other writers of their schools. 


Mr. Rosert CuamsBers, one of the editors of the Zdin- 
burgh Journal, says: “To me Phrenology appears to bear 
the same relation to the doctrines of even the most recent 
metaphysicians that the Copernican astronomy bears to 
the system of Ptolemy. By this science the faculties of 
the mind have been, for the jirst time, traced to their 
elementary forms.” 


Roseret Hunter, M.D., Professor of Anatomy, étc., 
in the University, Glasgow, says: “I am convinced that 
Phrenology is the true science of the mind. Every other 
system is defective in enumerating, classifying, and trac- 
ing the relations of the faculties.” 


Sir Wa. Exxis, M.D., late physician to the great Lunatic 
Asylum for Middlesex, England, says: “I candidly con- 
fess that until I became acquainted with Phrenology, I 
had no solid foundation upon which I could base any 
treatment for the cure of the disease of insanity.” 


“ Dr. Vasont, of the Royal College of Medicine of Paris, 
says: “The indifference which I first entertained for the 
writings of Dr. Gall gave place to the most profound ven- 
eration. Phrenology is true. The mextal faculties of men 
may be appreciated by an examination of their heads.” 

The celebrated Dr. Jonx Exxiotson, F.R.S., President 
of the Royal Medical Society of London, said he “ had 
devoted some portion of every day for twenty years to the 
study of Phrenology, and adds, that he feels convinced of 
the phrenological being the only sound view of the mind, 
and of Phrenology being as true, and as well founded in 
fact as the sciences of astronomy and chemistry.” 

A Valuable Collection.—The Phrenological Cabi- 
net, or Museum, 308 Broadway, New York, contains some 
thousands of skulls, casts, busts, and portraits of many of 
the most distinguished and notorious persons that ever 
lived, including statesmen, orators, philosophers, invent- 
ors, pirates, murderers, robbers, thieves, etc., gathered 
from all parts of the world, and it is always open and 
Fax to visitors, by whom it is continually 
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_ 

ApvVERTISEMENTS intended for this Journal, to 
secure insertion, should be sent to the Publishers on or be- 
fore the 10th of the month previous to the one in which 
they are to appear. Announcements for the next number 


should be sent in at once. 
Tzns.—Twenty-five cents a line each insertion. 








Mrs. Exiaza De La VeErene, 
MD., 258 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, LL 
Tue Brooxtyn Herents 


Water-Cure is located at Nos. 68 and 65 Columbia Street, 
Brooklyn, L. I. Outside practice attended to both in city 
and country. CHAS. H. SHEPARD, M.D. 


Merry’s Mussum 
Por 1863. 
THE YOUNG PEOPLE'S FAVORITE. 


This popular juvenile Magazi 
THIRD aoe in anuary, and promises to be even better 
than ever before. It is the best 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MAGAZINE 











nblished, and contains the choicest stories and most in- | 


structive articles, with illustrations unsurpassed for beauty 
and variety ; also Puzzles, Riddles, Labyrinth and Prize 
Trials. A beautiful steel engraving of Ropert Merry 
will appear in the January number. Send for it. 
Terms #1 00 per year; 10 c-n's single copies. 
Address J. N. STEARNS, Publisher. 
111 Fulton Street, New York. 


AcENts WANTED 
TO SOLICIT SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 
MERRY’S MUSEUM, 
THE ILLUSTRA\1 ED DOLLAR MAGAZINE 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The best Magazine for Children published. Terms $1 | 


per yesr. Liberal inducements offered. dress 
J. N. STEARNS, Publisher, 
111 Fulton Street, New York city. 
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THE StuDENT aNpD ScHOOLMATE, 
Wituram T. Apams (Ottver Optic) Epiror, still main- 
tains its popularity, and farnishes first-class juvenile mat- 
ter, inclnding stories ‘or children and articles in which 
scientific sabjects are treated in a familiar manner. Each 
number has a speech for declamation, marked for empha- 
sis and gesture, and an original dialogue adapted to 
Schools. Associations, and Social Circles. The * Teach- 
er’s Desk” contains a great variety of Rebuses, Puzzles, 
Enigmas, end Charades, which make it a favorite depart- 
ment to thousands of readers. 

Price #1, in advance. Specimen numbers sent, post 
paid, on the receipt of a three cent stamp. Subscriptions 
may be sent at our risk in registered letters. Clubs fur- 
nished at reduced rates. The volume for 1862, neatly 
bound ia cloth, gilt backs, with more than 100 illustra- 
tions, is now for sale at $1. It will be eent by mail, post 
paid, on the reception of the price. 

GALEN JAMES & CO, Poblishers, 
lw No. 15 Cornhill, Boston. 
RHEUMATISM, CONVULSIONS, Delirium 
Tremens, Palsy, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, Palpi- 
tation, Cramp, Stiff Joints, Apoptexy, etc., with foll di- 
rections for treatment, in HYDROPATHIC ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA. $3 00. 


Mapr onLy BY THE INVENTOR 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


B. FRANK PALMER, Sureron-Artist To THE Gov- 
BRNMENT Hosprra.s; (NVENTOR OF THE PALMER ARM AND 
Lees, in order to supply the unexampled demand of the 
Army and Navy, has greatly increased his facilities at the 
Nationa. Stopros in PatcapEupata, and opened Capa- 
cious Branches in New York and Bostoy. Taz Parmer 
Lrss will be provided for mutilated soldiers of very 
limited means, at p ime cost, it being the Inventor's 
design to supply sll patriotic men who love limbs in the 
© untry's service, 

Caution: No ormer person (whether formerly in the 
firm or in the employ of Paumer & Co.) bas now the 
right to construct or repsir the Patent Limos for the Com- 
pany in New York. 
office of Patuer & Co., on the Grounp FLoor. 
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Dr. Tratyu’s New Mepicat CnHarts. 


These Charis are so arranged as to present to the eye, 
ata sage glance, all of the Fundamental Problems of all 
Medical Systems, the Philosophy and also Principles of 
the Hygienic System. They were designed especially for 
the use of Teachers and Lecturers, and they supply the 
speaker with all the texts and topics required for a whole 
course of Lectures. They are four by seven feet in size, 
beautifully printed in col and with large type, so as to 
be read across a room or l. With the use of these 
Charts, a popular audience can comprehend the princi- 
and merits of our system, as taught in the Hygeio- 

‘herapeutic College, better in one hour than they can by 
means of mere verbal e mations in a whole month. 

No. 1 18 PaystotoeicaL. It represents all of the Nor- 
mal Processes; the Distinctive Tissues; the Vital Prop- 
erties ; the Temperaments ; the Life-Principle, or Vitality ; 
the “ Vis Conserratria Nature ;” the relations and dis- 
tinctions of the Vital and Mental Functions; the proper 
subdivisions and classifications of the Mental Powers ; the 
explanation of Faculties, sities, Instinct, Reason, 
Psychology, Phrenology, etc. ; “ Usr or Tunes Norma.” 

No. 218 PaTHoLoGioaAL. It exhibits the Causes of Dis- 
ease ; the Essential Nature of Disease ; the Rationale of all 
Forms of Disease and of all Classes of Medicines; the 
Modus Operandi of Remedial and a. Agents ; the 

Rationale of Stimulati 








Inflammation, Fever, etc.; the Vie Medic trie Nature; 

Etilogy ; Symptomatology ; Pathognomonosis ; Diagno- 
osis; Type ; Diathesis; “ Law of Cure,” etc. 

10. Send orders to R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 


Price 





NEW YORK 
Hyerto-THERAPEUTIC COLLEGE. 


The great and increasing demand for Hygienic Phy- 
sicians and Nurses have induced the Trustees to make 


| arrangement for a special Summer TERM, to ¢c mmence on 
the second Monday in May, 1863. The “New Gymonas- | 


ties,” according tu the system of Dr. Lewis, of Boston, will 

be thoroughiy taught, without additional expense, to the 

student. For the whole course of Lectures, $75. For fur- 

ther information, sddress 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., 

No. 15 Laight Street, New York. 





Hyerenic Institute, 


NO. 15 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 

If you are sick, come here and we will cure you of your 
disease, without poisoning you with drags. If you are 
well, and wish to visit the city for business or pleasure, 
come here and we will give you food to eat that will koep 
you well. You can get here the Electro-Magnetic, Vapor, 
or any otherform of Baths. We bave the Swedish Move- 


ment Cure for the sick, and Dr. Dio Lewis’s system of | 


Phys'cal Training for the healthy. We have a common 
Gymnasium and social amusements also. Patients have 
the privilege of attending Dr. Trall’s lectures to the Medi- 
cal Class free. 
week ; board with treatment, from $7 to $!2, according to 
rooms. If you come to the city be sure and come and see 
us, and we will try and make you at home. 
R. T. TRALL, M.D., 
E. P. MILLER, M.D., 
ELLEN J. HIGGINS, MD., 
E. P. MILLER, Proprietor. 


Tue Crate Microscope. 


rin This is the best and cheapest micro- 
cae - scope in the world for general use. It 
f= has just received the Fret Premium— 


t Physicians. 





Silver Medal—at the Obio State Agri- | 


cultural Fair. It requires no focal ad- 
justment, magnifies about lw diame- 
ters, or 10, 0 times, and is so simple 
that a child can use it It will be sent 
| mail, postage paid, on the receipt 
of $2 25, or with six beautiful mounted 
objects for Three Dollars. 


Address 
HENRY CRAIG, 
182 Centre Street, 
New York. 


Sectional View. A, 
= — glace; 
Cc, iaphragm ; 
Reflector. Instra- 
ment 5 inches high. 


Army Suarrts, Army Sars, 


AT PARRISH’S SHIRT FACTORY, 
823 CANAL STREET, NEW YORK. 
SUPERIOR DRESS SHIRTS made to order, fit guar- 
anteed, #21 and $24 per dozen. 
Family Supply Store for Bosoms, Collars, and Wrist- 
bans, for Shiri-making. JAMES PARRISH. 


()rnsmore’s Rarmroap GUIDE 


The original Time-Table Guide with new features, such 
as Mapsof Roaps and Rovurss, *,@ towns—with refer- 
ence where to find them—a Spieypip LarGe Rartro.p 
Map. Sent free, by mail, on receipt of price—25 cents. 

A-jdress DINSMORE & CO., 

tf. No. 26 Cedar Street, New York. 





Texms—Board alone, from ¢4 to $7 per 


| be delivered Fares or Postrace. 


Buiackwoop’s Macazrne, 
THE 
Britiso Revie 7s, 
AND THE 
FARMER’S WU’DE. 
L. SCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, continue to publish 
the following leading British Periodicals, viz. : 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY (Conservative). 
2. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW (Whig). 


8. 
THE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW (Free Chureh). 
4 


THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW (Liberal). 


5. 
BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE (Tory). 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great politi- 


| eal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 


but politics form only one feature of their character. As 
Organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever have 
stood, unrivaled in the world of letters, being considered 
indispensable to the scholar and the professional man, 
while to the intelligent reader of every class they furnish 
a more correct and satisfactory record of the current liter- 
ature of the day, throughout the world, than can be possi- 
bly obtained from any other source. 
EARLY COPIES. 

The receipt of Apvanos Suazets from the British pub- 
lishbers gives additional value to these Reprints, inasmuch 
as they can now be place! in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions. 


TERMS. Per ann. 


| For any one of the four Reviews 
| For any two of the four Reviews 


For any three of the four Reviews 

For all four of the Reviews 

For Blackwood’s Magazine. ....:............-.... 
For Blackwood and three Reviews 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the State where issued will be received at par. 
CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five per cent. from the above prices 
will be allowed to Civns ordering four or more copies of 
any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four copies 
of Blackwood, or of one Keview, will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $9; four copies of the four Reviews and Black- 
wood for $30; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 

In all the principal Cities and Towns, these works will 
When sent by mail. 
the Postage to any part of the United States will be but 
Twenty-Four Certs a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
Fourteen Cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N.B.—The price in Great Britain of the five Periodicals 
above-named is $31 per annum. 


The Farmer’s Guide 


| TO SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE. 


By Hewry Stepnens, F.R.S., of Edinburgh, and the late 
J. P. Norton, Professor of Scientific Agriculture in Yale 
College, New Haven. 2 vols. Royal Octavo. 1,600 
pages, and numerous Engravings. 

This is, confessedly, the most complete work on Agri- 
culture ever publisbed, and in order to give it a wider 
circulation, the publisbers have resolved to reduce the 
price to 

Five Dollars for the Two Volames!! 

When sent by mail (post-paid) to California and Oregon, 


| the price will be $7. To every other part of the Union, 


and to Canada (post-paid), $6. §" This work is sor 
the old “ Book of the Farm.” 
Remittances for any of the above publications should 
always be addressed, post-paid, to the Publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 
No. 54 Gold Street, New York. 
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rFrt- Books THE 
SEASON. 

MERICAN SCENERY, by N. P. Willis, with 120 Steel 
sie olaice from Drawings by Bartlett. 2 vols., 4to..$12 50 
ADIAN SCENERY, by N. P. Willis, with 120 Steel 
“a from Drawings by Bartlett. .2 vols., 4to. .$12 50 
BEAUTIES OF THE BOSPHORUS, by Miss Pardoe 
with 87 Steel Plates. 1 vol., 4to. ............+++ $9 00 
THE DANUBE ILLUSTRATED, by Dr. Beattie, with 
84 Piates by Bartlett, and numerous Wood Engrav- 
imgs. 1 WOL., 400.2... 0... ce ecee ween rece eeeeenee 29 00 
BURNS’S COMPLETE WORKS, with Memoir and 
Notes, by Allan Cunningham. 33 Steel Plates. ‘30 


ELEGANT 


BVO., CLOUD... 20. e eee ee cece eee eeerneeen cen eeees 
BYRON'’S POETICAL WORKS, illustrated with 50 Steel 
Engravings. 1 vol., Svo., cloth ..........--+++- $7 50 


SCOTLAND ILLUSTRATED, by Dr. Beattie. Illus- 
trated with 150 Steel Engravings after Bartlett and 
Allom. 2 vole., 4to., cloth gilt.........-.++++-- $12 50 

PIEDMONT AND ITALY, illustrated by Ly Cos- 
tello with 144 Steel Plates, from Drawings by Brock- 
edon and others, 2 vols., 4to., cloth gilt .......$14 00 

SWITZERLAND ILLUSTRATED, by Dr. Beattie. Il- 
lustrated by 108 Steel Plates after Bartlett. 2 vols., 
GO., Bild... 2. cceccceecceess cone ceesenenen vase UP 

VIRTUE, YORSTON & CO., 
It 26 John Street, New York. 


MATRIMONY [| AM TWENTY-FIVE 


years old, a vegetarian and reformer in general, and 
would like to become acquainted with a lady of suitable 
age—one that believes in the reforms of the present day. 
Address REFORMER, 
Herrishorg, Pa. 








’ ‘ 7 = ‘ 7 . 
GRANIE Srate WaTerR Cure, 
HILL, N. H. 

Dr. Vail’s establishment continues epen during the 
winter. No establishment has ever had better success in 
curing the sick. None affords so favorable terms to 

patients, Inclose stamp for Circular. 


Dr. A. Suren’s Livy 
HEALTH INSTITUTION 


Has soft water, pure air, mild climate, grand scenery, dry 
walks, complete bathing facilities, a large firet-cluss butld- 
ing. Skiliful physicians make sure cures. Terms low ; 
and is easy of access by railroad. Send for Se 
Price #1. A. SMITH, M.D. 
Wernersville, Berks Co., Pa. Mrs. C. SMITH, M.D. 








“PRINGS 





y + 
Woman AND HER Era. 
BY MRS. ELIZA W. FARNHAM, M.D. 

A work under the above title 1s soon to be published. 
Its preparation has «ccupied much of the time and atten- 
tion of the author for twenty years. It is intended to be 
a complete analysis of “The Woman Question,” and a 
philosophical guide to a better development and higher 
life. 





Lewis’ Norma INsTNUTE 
FOR PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 
Bostrox, Mass. Ixcorporarep 1861. Frve Prorgssors. 


Dro Lewis, M.D., Professor of Gymnastics. 

Prof. Lzoxarp occupies the chair of Vocal Culture and 
Eloeution. 

Dr. Water Cuanntne that of Hygiene. 

Ladies and gentlemen will find this a capital field for 
heal’h, usefulness, and pecuniary profit. 

For full circular send to Dr. Dio Lewis, Box 12, Boston, 
Mase. Winter session begins on the 2d of January. 





NEW EDITION COMPLETE. 
W eaver’s Works For THE YOUNG. 
Ia One Superb Volume. Price #2. 
COMPRISING 
AIMS AND AIDS 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN. 

HOPES AND HELPS 

FOR THE YOUNG OF BOTH 
WAYS OF LIFE, 

Ox, THE RIGHT WAY AND THE WRONG WAY. 


SEXES. 





‘The great popularity of Mr. Weaver's works, and the 
universal desire of those who have read one to possess 
the others, bas induced us to issue them in this one beau- 
tiful volume, of over 600 large 12mo. pazes, printed on 
fine paper and substantielly bound. We now offer it to 
the pubiic, and particularly to our young friends, furly 
believing that it will prove of much benefit to those who 
possess it. Asa presentation book /rom psrent to child, 
or from one friend to another, it has no superior. 

Address, FOWLER AND WELLS, 
308 Broadway, New York. 
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Ll PAP LIPID 


DN 7 Seee 


FRUITS & VEGETABLE 


EQUAL TO ANY IN THE WORLD!!! 


MAY BE PROCURED 


AT FROM §8 


TO $12 PER ACRE, 


Near Markets, Schools, Railroads, Churches, and all the blessings of Civilization. 


1,200,000 Acres, in Farms of 40, 80, 120, 160 Acres and upward, in ILLINOIS, the 
. Garden State of America. 


The Iilinois Central Railroad Company offer, ON LONG CREDIT, the beautiful and fertile PRAI- 
RIE LANDS lying along the whole line of their Railroad, 700 MILES IN LENGTH, upon the most 
Favorable Terms for enabling Farmers, Manufacturers, Mechanics, and Working-Men to make for 
themselves and their families a competency, and a HOME they can call THEIR OWN, as will appear 


from the following statements : 


ILLINOIS 

Is about equal in extent to England, with a population of 
1,722,666, and a soil capable of supporting 20,000,000. No 
State in the Valley of the Mississippi offers so great an 
inducement to the settler as the State of Illinois. There 
8 no part of the world where all the conditions of climate 
and soil so admirably combine to produce those two great 
staples, Conn and Wueat. 


CLIMATE. 

Nowhere can the industrious farmer secure such imme- 
diate results from his labor as on these deep, rich, loamy 
soils, cultivated with so much ease. The climate, from 
the extreme south« rn part of the State to the Terre Haute, 
Alton and 8t. Louis Railroad, a distance of nearly 200 
miles, is well adapted to winter. 

WHEAT, CORN, CJ.TON, TOBACCO 

Peaches, Pears, Tomatoes, and every variety of fruit 
and vegetables, are grown in great : bundance, from which 
Chicago and other Northern markets are furnished from 
four to six weeks earlier than their immediate vicinity. 
Between the Terre Haute, Alton and St. Louis Railway 
and the Kankakee and Illinois Rivers (a distance of 115 
miles on the Branch and 136 miles on the Main Trank:, 
lies the great Corn and Stock raising portion of the State. 

THE ORDINARY YIELD 
of Corn is from 50 to 80 bushels per acre. Cattle, Horses, 
Mules, Sheep, and Hogs are raised here at a small cost, 
and yield large profits. It is believed that no section of 
country presents greater inducements for Dairy Farming 
than the Prairies of Illinois, a branch of farming to which 
but little attention has been paid, and which must yield 
sure profitable results. Between the Kankakee and IIli- 
nois Kivers, and Chicago and Dunleith (a distance of 56 
miles on the Branch and 147 miles by the Maiu Trunk), 
Timothy Hay, Spring Wheat, Curn, ete., are produced in 
great abundance. 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 

The Agricultural products of Illinois are greater than 
those of any other State. The Wheat crop of 1861 was 
estimated ct 35,000,000 bushels, while the Corn erop yields 
not Jess than 140,000,000 bushels, besides the crop of Outs, 
Barley, Rye, Buckwheat, Potatoes, Sw et Potatoes, Pump- 
kins, Squashes, Flax, Hemp, Peas, Clover, Cabbage, 


a~ 








Beets, Tobacco, Sorghum, Grapes, Peaches, Apples, ete., 
which go to swell the vast aggregate of production in this 
fertile region. Over 4,000,000 tons of produce were sent 
out of the State of Illinois during the past year. 


STOCK RAISING. 

In Central and Southern Illinois uncommon advantages 
are presented for the extension of Stock raising. All 
kinds of Cattle, Horses, Mules, Sheep, Hogs, etc., of the 
best breeds, yield handsome profits ; large fortunes have 
already been made, and the fleld is open for others to en- 
ter with the fairest prospects of like results. Dairy Faru- 
ING also presents its inducements to many. 


CULTIVATION OF COTTON. 

The experiments in Cotton culture are of very great 
promise. yong meee | in latitude 39 deg. 30 min. (see 
Matton on the Branch, and Assumption on the Main 
Line), the Company owns thousands of acres well adapt- 
ed to the perfection of this fiber. A settler having a 
Samily of young children can turn their youthful labor 
to a most profitable account in the growth and perfection 
of this plant. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD 
traverses the whole length of the State, from the banks 
of the Mississippi and Lake Michigan to the Ohio. As its 
name imports, the Railroad runs through the center of 
the State, and on either side of the road, along its whole 
length, lie the lands offered for sale. 


CITIES, TOWNS, MARKETS, DEPOTS. 
There are ninety-eight Dépots on the Company’s Rail- 
way, giving about one every seven mil s. Cities, Towns, 
and Villages are situated at convenient distances through- 
out the whole route, where every desirable commodity 
may be found as readily as in the oldest cities of the 
Union, and where buyers are to be met for all kinds of 


farm produce. 
EDUCATION. 

Mechanics and working-men will find the free school 
system encouraged by the State, and endowed with a 
large revenue for the support of the schools Children 
«an live in sight of the school, the college, the church, 
and grow up with the prosperity of the leading State of 
the Great Western Empire. 


Prices and Terms of Payment—.n Long Credit. 


0 acres at $10 per acre, with interest at 6 per ct. annually 
on the following terms: 


CUBR PAFGIGG o.oo. 5 ccc ccc cece coves sess ceee cose 31S 00 
Payment in O90 JOOP 2... .ccccccccccccccsscccce - 4 00 
* in two years ........ coe coccccecce GOO 
« Bp CD BONED 6en pe ccccewcsbisetsccouse 48 00 
“ SPE? WED. 00 cotecesapcescasececsvce MOD 
“ in five years endeadssdacnngueee SOD 
« SG OUD oc sccccssccceedecsen ses -- 212 wo 
bd SS GND © ce ccns Tete cectesevesces 209 00 


Address Land Commissioner, //inois Central Railroad, Chicago, I. 


40 acres at $10 per acre: 






Sey SEE «scan annnnane aenbnces enacncvascends $zz 10 
DD nn eee 24 00 
“ | ee - #00 
“ ons cntnbecuscnadaddieiaial 2% 00 
sad in four years ................ cccccocese 118 00 
« Ee PEED wweeccccccse ccecenpeseseses 112 0 
“ ESE CE Uhre © 106 00 
“ SE IEE 0 00n-naed.cusnsncnnedoeasan 100 00 
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Just Tribute to Merit. 


ATIONAL EXHIBITION, LONDON 
AT INTERNATION ilth, 1368, : ’ 


pURYEAS’ MAIZENA 


ly “ preparation for food from Indian Corn” 
Wes Oe ed 0 Late and honorable mention from the 
~ al Commissioners, the competition of all promient 
Rovufacturers of “Corn Starch” and “ Prepared Corn 


MAIZENA 


» of this and other countries notwithstanding. 

4 A ob and luxury of the age, without a single fault. 
One trial will convince the most skepticul. Makes Pud- 
dings, Cakes, Custards, Bianc-Mange, etc., withoutis in- 

jass, with few or ne eggs, at a cost ey the most 
Fonomical A slight addition to ordinary Wheat Flour 
greatly improves Bread and Cake. It is also excellent for 
thickening sweet sauces, gravies for fish and meat, soups, 
etc. For Ice Cream nothing can compare with it. A 
jute boiled in milk will produce rich Cream for coffee, 

tea, ete. 

i 1 poand psckages, with directions. 

‘A most delicious article of food for children and invalids 
of all ages. For sale by Grocers and Druggists every- 


MANUFACTURED AT GLEN COVE LONG ISLAND. 
1i-1 Wholesale Depot, 166 Fulton Street. 





Unitrp States Guano Company, 


No. 39 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
PHOSPHATIC GUANO contains 75 per cent. of Puos- 
poate oF Lime. 
AymowstaTep do, contains more Actual and Potential 
Ammonia than the Peruvian. 


For Sale at 
THIRTY DOLLARS PER TON. 


4 tyr. A. G. BENSON, President. 


$160.—New 7-Ocrave Pranos 
in rosewood eases, iron frames, and over-struog bass, for 

#160; do, with carved legs, $175, $185, and #20"; do., 

with pearl keys. e2°0 and #3 0. The above Pianos are 

the greste-t »arguins in the city. Second-hand Pianos 
at $25, $40, $50, $ , $75. $10", $120, and $130, #14', and 

3:50. New MELODEONS at extremely low prices. 

Foreign sheet MUSIC at 2 cents per page. All kinds of 

Masic merchandise »t war prices, 

12-11 HORACE WATERS, Agent, No. 4*1 Broadway. 
GOOD MEMORY.—To acquire it, read ED- 
UCATION COMPLETE. Price #25¢. Published 

by FOWLER AND WELLS, No. 308 Broadway, N Y. 


Wes Nine Arricies 


THAT 
EVERY FAMILY SHOULD HAVE. 


The Agricultural Societies of the States of New York 
and New Jersey, and Queen’s County, L. L., at their re- 
cent exhibitions, awarded the Highest Premium--of two 
large silver mevals and seven diplomas—for these arcicles, 
and every housekeeper that becomes acquainted with 
them uses no other. 


1. Pyle’s O. K. Soap.— The most complete Labor-Sav- 
ing and Economic Soap yet before the public. Good for 
washing all kinds of clothing, fine flannels, silks, laces, 
and for toilet and bathing purposes. The best ciass of 
families always adopt it after a trial. The editors of the 
T. ibune, Evening Post, Independent, Evangelist, Beam- 
i er, Chronicle, Methodist, Advocate and Journal, 
Church Journal, Av ert un Agri ulturist, and of many 
other weekly journals, are usin, it in their families and at 
their offic-s, We wantall who are disposed to encourage 
Good Articles aud Just Dealing to give our articles a trial. 

2. Pyle’s Dietetic Saleratus, a strictly wholesome 
article, with extraordinary raising qualities, and always of 
uni‘orm quality. 

8. Pyle’s Genuine Cream Tartar, which will never 
fal to produce light biscuit, ete. 

4. Pyle’s Purified Baking Soda, suitable for medici- 
nal as well as culinary purposes. 

5 Pyle’s Biuing Powder, a convenient and favorite 
article for bluing cloth:ng, producing an alabaster white- 
ness, 

6. Pyle’s Enamel Blacking, the best boot polish and 
leather preservative in use. 

7. Pyle’s Brilliant B:ack Ink, warranted not to cor- 
rode steel pens. 

8. Pyle’s Star Stove-Polish, wakes the iron shine 
without any ba) smell 

9. Py o’s Cream Lather Shaving-Soap, produces the 
richest lather possible, and positively dees not dry quickly 
ou tne face, 

These articles are always put up SIXTEEN OU CES 
to the pound, and are designed for the best Family Trade. 

The Editors of this Puper, and of vearly atl the Keligious 
Papers in New York, use our Soap in their famines, and 
can indurse the qaality, 

Every housekeeper shovld send to the grocer fr these 
»rticles, and sve that the name of JAMES PYLE, No 350 
Washington Strect, N. Y., is on the label. it. 











Tue Workine Farmer ror 1868. 


VOLUME XV. 

A Morruty PvuBLICATION, DEVOTED TO AGRICULTURE, 
Hortioutture, FLoricutture, GARDENING, APPLIED 
Sorence, Mrcnanics, Liveratur®, THE ARTs, AND 
Current Events. 

Terms: ONE DOLLAR per annun, in advance. 
Puorzsson JAMES J. MAPES, Agricultural Editor, 
Assisted by able Contributors. 

Published on the first day of each month, at 
126 & 182 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 

The Subscriber havin d the publication of the 
“WORKING FARMER,” in addition to his own labors 
as Editor, will enj y the valuable aid of Pror. J. J. 
Mapes, the veteran Agriculturist, whose name has been 
so long and honorably connected with this periodical. 
Under his control, we have full confidence that the 
“ Working Farmer” wili continue to diffuse that thorough 
acquaintance with practical Agriculture which has placed 
it so far in advance of its cotemporaries. 

In the other departments of the “ Working Farmer,” 
we hope, by the assistance of able contributors, to add 
new and increasing interest to its pages. 

Valuable Premiums are offered to those who get up 
Clubs, and additional Premiums will be announced in 
our next number. Meantime our friends are invited to 

te for the Pr published below. 

e urge upon our friends, and upon Agriculturists and 
Horticulturists generally, to give us their aid in extending 
the cireulation of the “ Farmer,” and thereby advance the 
interests of the Science of Agriculture.” 

Those who prefer other papers to the premiums we 
have offered, may avail of the following, viz: 

We will furnish any of the TWO-DOLLAR WEEK- 
LIES, and the WORKING FARMER, for the price of 
the weekly and twenty-five cents, 

We will fourni-h any of the MONTHLY MAGAZINES, 
for which %3 or more is charg , with the WORKING 
FARMER, for the price of the M»gazine alone. 

$* 25 will pay for One Year's subscription to “The 
Workiog Farmer” and the * New York Weekly Tribune.” 

$2 25 will pay for One Year’s subscription to “The 

Working Farmer” and “The Philadelphia Saturday 

Evening Post.” 
$225 will pay for One Year’s subscription to “The 

Working Farmer” and “ Tne New York Ledger.” 
$2 will pay for One Year's subser'ption to “ The Work- 

ing Farmer” and “ The Methodist.” 

$2 25 will pay for One Year’s snbscription to “The 
Working Farmer” and “ Peterson's Ladies NationalMag.” 

$3 will pay for One Year’s subscription to “ The Work- 
ing Farmer” and “ Harper’s Monthly Magazine.” 

$225 will pay for One Year’s subscription to “The 
Working Farmer” and “The New York Mercury.” 

$3 will pay for One Year's subscription to “The Work- 
ing Farmer” and “ The Atlantic Monthly.” 

$225 will pay for One Year’s subscription to “Tne 
Working Farmer” and “ Arthur’s Home Magazine.” 

$2 25 will pay for One Year's subscription to “The 
Working Farmer” and “The Weekly World.” 

$225 will pay for One Year's subscription to “The 
Working Farmer” and “ The New York Weekly Times.” 

$2 25 will pay for One 1Year’s subscription to “The 

Working Farmer” and “ The Home Journal.” 
$3 will pay for One Year's subscription to “ The Work- 

ing Farmer” and “ Godey’s Ladies’ Book.” 

List of Premiums to those obtainin 
CLUBS FOR THE WORKING FARMER. 
No. of 
Subscribers 
t 

















e a . PREMIUMS. 
each. 


8 | Gold Pen and Silver Pencil Case. 
8) be Auden’s Putent Portable Copying 
| ress. 
10 Handsome Mahogany Stereosenpe, with 12 
| beautiful views. 
10 | a Wethersfield Seed rower, price 
| 00. 
10 | First thr e or last four volumes Working 
Farmer, neatly bound in paper covers. 
10 | Mad. Demorest’s Running Stitch Sewing 
| Machine, $5. 
15 | 10 gal. Air Pressure Churn, #10. 
20 | Universal Washing Machine, $10. 
2 | Nine vols Werking Farmer, neatly bound 
| im paper covers. 
20 | Mapes’ Lifting Sub-soil Plow. 
80 | American Well, or Cistern Pump, #15. 
75 | Wheeler & Wilson’s, or Grover & Baker's 
Sewing Machine, complete with Hem- 
| _ mer; price $45. 
100 | Wheeler & Wilson’s, or Grover & Baker's 
No. 1 Sewing Machine, Silver plated, with 
| Hemmer complete. #65, 
150 | Wheeler & Wilson’s No. 1 Sewing Machine, 
silver plated, full case of polished Rose- 
wood, price #100, 
150| A Scholarship in Bryant, Stratton & Co's 
| Commercial Colleges, at New York, Buf- 
| fale. ete. 
200 | One Year’s Tuition in New York Confer- 
ence Seminary and Female Collegiate In- 
| stitute. Charlotteville, Schoharie Co., N. Y. 
450 | Horace Waters’ Piano, price $225. 





ANTHONY. 


PHoToGRAPHIO ALBUMS, 
CARD PHOTOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COPIES OF FINE ENGRAVINGS, 
STATUARY, ETC., 

FOR ALBUMS. 


Our house first introduced these beautiful and desirable 
souvenirs into the American market, and our assortment 
is uw, rio led in extent nd quality. 


The Trade supplied on most favorable Terma. 
EDWARD & HENRY T. ANTHONY, 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC MATERIALS, 

501 Broadway, New York, 
(Three doors from the St. Nicholas Hotel). 


Ge Our assortment of Card Photographs of cele- 
brated men is tenfold that o’ any ot er howse. 


ge Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. 


TO INDIVIDUAL READERS OF OUR JOURNALS. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS. 


The merits we claim for the ew ey Albums of | 
our manufacture are beauty of finish and durability. 
Wherever shown in comparison with others, either of - 
foreign or domestic production, they are preferred on this 
account. 

We make some fifty different styies, containing 12, 20, 
24, 20, 86, 40, 48, 50, 60, 72, 100, 200, or 800 portraits, as may 
be desired 

The prices vary according to size and style—87} cts., 
60 cta,, 90 cts., $1 00, 1 25, 1 Se, 2 0, 2 50, 8 00, 8 25, 
3 50, 8 75, 4 00, 4 50, 5 00, 5 50, 6 00, 6 50, 7 50,8 OM, 
10 00, 12 00, 18 00, 25 00, 30 00, and upward. 

On receipt of any of the above amounts we will forward 
by express an Album of the value of the money received. 


EDWARD & HENRY T. ANTHONY, 
501 Broadway, New York, 
(Three doors from the St. Nicholas Hotel). 


Ce” We have always on hand also an extensive as- 
sortment of STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS and STEREO- 
SCOPES. 

BRADY'S WAR VIEWS. By especial arrangemement 
we publi-h this remrk ble series, illustrating scenes and 
incidents of the War for the Union, in Album size and 
Stereoscopic form. 


Catalogues sent on receipt of stamp. 


Tue Saturpay Evenrne Post. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST is a Weekly Pa- 
per, devoted to Literature, News, etc. Among its con- 
tributors we may mention the following distinguished 
writers: 

MRS. ELLEN WOOD, author of “ East Lynne,” “The 

Earl’s Heirs,” etc. 
MARION HARLAND, author of “ Miriam,” “ Alone,” etc. 
EDMUND KIRKE, author of “ Among the Pines.” 
VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND, whose domestic sketches 

are so greatly admired. 

Terms: 
Single copy, $2 year. Two copies, $3. Four copies, $6. 
Eight copies (and one extra), $12. 
A Splendid Premium. 

WHO WANTS A SEWING MACHINE? To any 
one sending thirty subscriptions to the Post, and $60, will 
be given as a Premium one of WHEELER & WILSON’S 
SEWING MACHINES, such as are sold by them at 
Forty-five Dollars ($45). The machines will be selecved 
new at the manufactory in New York, and will be sent 
boxed, with fall directions for setting up and using, and 
with no expense, except for freight. 

DEACON & PETERSON, Publishers, 
No. 319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
wT ~ os uumbers of Tae Posr sent gratis when 
requested. 


(2 Editors inserting the above will be entitled to an 
exchange. 








TO LEADERS AND MEMBERS OF CHOIRS, TEACH 
ERS OF SINGING-SCHOOLS AND CON- 
VENTIONS. 


Have you seen the New Music-Book ? 
“THe Voice or Praise.” 


BY EDWARD HAMILTON. 
THE BEST BOOK YOU CAN OBTAIN. 

Sp: imen p g 8 +ent free. The book sent post-paid 
for $1. Loek at it before porchertag Teac supply. Price 
#9 per dozen to Choirs. OLIVER DITSON & CO., Pub- 
lishers, 277 Washiagt -o Street, Boston. 1t 
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BRAIN EXPOSED. COOMBE. DE. GALL. SPUKZHEIM. BRAIN IN THE SKULL. QUEEN VioToRtIA. 











RAPHAEL. 


CORREGIO. 





| in its application to all the various interests of the Human Race, inelud- 


| or the ‘‘ Science of the Soul,” including Man’s Spiritual Nature, and his 


«The Human FE'ace Divine.” 

A NEW SYSTEM OF PHYSIOGNOMY. Eyes, Ears, Nose, Lips Mouth, 
Head, Hair, Eyebrows, Hands, Feet, Skin, Complexion, with all the 
“Signs of Character, and How to Read Them,” to be given in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED, for 1863. 





Tee 


Phrenological Journal 


AND LIFE ILLUSTRATED 


Will contain everything new and useful, with illustrations, relating to 


ETHNOLOGY, 


The Natural History of Man, now attracting much attention in the Old 
World ; and we shall record, in this JovrnaL, what may be developed 
concerning different Races, Nations, and Tribes of Men. 


PHYSIOLOGY, 


in which the functions of the body, such as Heart, Lungs, Stomach, 
Bones, Muscles, including the Nervous System—their *‘ Uses and Abuses” 





| —will be amply illustrated and described in a popular manner ; 


PHRENOLOGY, 


AUTHOVITY. 


ing man’s Intellectual, Social, and Moral Nature, and how to improve it. 


PHYSIOGNOMY, 


with the ‘‘ Stans or Cuaracter, AND How To Reap THeEw,” on scientific 
principles, with numerous portraits of remarkable persons, will be given. 


PSYCHOLOGY, 


relations not only to this life, but to the life to come, will be elucidated. 
A New Volume, the Turerr-Sevavru, commenices Jan’ Ist, 1863. Published on the first of each 
month, in a beautiful quarto form, suitable for binding, at One Dollar a Year, by 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 308 Broadway, New York. BISHOP WHITE. 








FEMALE 8KULL. MALE 8KULL. MOTIVE. GALILEO. 




















